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; THE AVERAGE CITIZEN. 
i 
THE theory of a republic supposes that the average citi- 

: zen has sense enough and conscience enough to carry on the 

state successfully. It is not a very easy thing to ascertain 
: what the sentiment or the habit of the average citizen is. 
ss But, in the long run, the sentiment and habit both appear, 
Ih 


through the means of universal suffrage, under the general 
s principle that the leaders lead; and, indeed, because the tree 
- is always known by its fruits. If the hundred men who lived 
in a town were all as wicked as Iago or as Borgia, the result 
must show itself in the fate of that town. No written consti- 
tution, though it should be made by John Locke, or by the 
: ) Abbe,Sieyes, would save that town from going to destruction. 
The business, then, of people who wish to improve the 
" : social order of a town, a state, or a nation, is not, by any 
he means, confined to work among the poorest of the poor or the 
x lowest of the low. Whoever does anything to bring up the 
ey average of the community helps the community forward, and 
has aright to regard his life as a life so far devoted to the 
: common weal. The most frequent popular mistake, however, 
is that which supposes that when the great leaders or writers 











speak of giving relief to those who are in need, they mean 
only the relief of those who are actually faint from hunger or 
freezing from cold. 
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On the other hand, there are fortunate communities where 
this form of absolute need is never seen. A happy proverb 
in the state of Ohio says that there was never a man hungry 
in Ohio. This is almost literally true in those great regions 
of our country where food is so, cheap that on occasion they 
use it for fuel, and where water is so plenty that no man need 
seek a more dangerous beverage. 

But, for all this, even in these well-fed and well-watered 
regions of the earth, everybody needs something. If it be 
not bread, it may be butter; if it be not bread and butter, it 
may be mutton and beef; if it be not food for the physical 
body, it may ‘be training of the mind; if it be not education 
in one form, it may be education in another form. And it is 
necessary to say this— indeed, it is necessary to say it very 
often — because there are many persons who would gladly do 
something for the elevation of society or the improvement of 
the state, who are conscious on the best grounds that they are 
quite worthless as almoners to the poor, or in any of the work 
which goes, unfortunately, exclusively by the name of ‘*char- 
ity.” That great word bas sadly degenerated since it found 
its place in our version of the New Testament. It should 
stand for that mutual grace by which man gives and receives, 
lends and borrows, teaches and learns, helps and is helped, 
wherever he lives, whatever he is, and whatever he does. It 
is misused when it is applied simply to giving physical alms 
or to the relief of bodily want. 

There are many men and women who look on with a sort 
of wonder at such appeals as we make in this journal, as are 
made in almost all public addresses, and as now, fortunately, 
tind their way into all literature, which call upon everybody 
to do something for the help of those around him. The dis- 
couraged feeling grows from the grief which afflicts most men 
that their bank accounts are not stronger than they are, or 
that there is so little in their purses. A man says, in words, 
that if he had Mr. Vanderbilt’s wealth, he would be as liberal 
as Mr. Vanderbilt; but, seeing he only has a dollar and a 
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THE AVERAGE CITIZEN. 
quarter a day, he has not the power to be liberal. In saying 
which, he is wholly wrong, and the Vanderbilts and Roths- 
childs of this world would be the first to tell him that he is 
wrong. He has himself to give. He has his own life, his 
own cheerful society, his own force of will, his own hopeful- 
ness, With which he can lift up people who have fallen down, 
as the Bible says so well; with which, as the modern phrase 
has it, he can level up the people who are around him. If he 
have money with which to set forward a particular enterprise, 
that represents a part of his life. But if that particular 
enterprise be the planting a shade tree in the public square, he 
would not help that forward by pouring in a bag of cents or 
of dollars. Tle would help to set that tree as well by the 
work of his own spade, and by the water which he brought 
from the nearest aqueduct. For it is, in short, his own life 
hy which he is to assist in the life of the community. 

We devote a great deal of this journal, from month to 
month, to an effort to educate the young people of this coun- 
try to public spirit. This is not the giving of alms neces- 
sarily or often; it is not the building up of organized 
charities. It comes in where boys or girls, men or women, 
live loyally in the common life, where they go more than half 
way in trying to make those around them cheerful, strong, 
and happy, and, in such ways, in improving the average life 
of the men and women around them. 

It almost always happens in any complete or adequate 
arrangement of public charities, that there are many oppor- 
tunities where the liberal, not to say lavish, expenditures of 
the state require as well the personal tenderness which can 
only be rendered by the voluntary visits of individuals. In 
the best arranged ward of the hospital most largely endowed, 
the visit in the child’s surgical ward of a good-natured boy, 
who has brought in his own box of dominoes or of checkers, 
supplies a need of some homesick child which no nurse can 
supply and no physician. 








ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
BY MRS. M. R. F. GILMAN. 


Most people who are interested in philanthropy have at 
least heard of Toynbee Hall, but few have any accurate 
information concerning the life of the man for whom it is 
named. His name has been a very familiar one to many of 
us, but we have had few facts to put with it; and we have 
hardly ventured to say more about him than that he was an 
arnest worker among the poor in London. Now, from the 
pen of T. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
there comes a fitting tribute to his memory. It has been pub- 
lished in this country by the Johns Hopkins University, as 
one of their ‘* studies,” and is in all respects satisfactory. 

Arnold Toynbee, the second son of Joseph Toynbee, a 
distinguished aurist, was born in London, the 23d of August, 
1852. His father was public-spirited, and was interested in 
the erection of model cottages and the estabiishment of a lect- 
ure hall at Wimbleden; he was also a lover of art and 
poetry. In later years, Arnold Toynbee looked back to ram- 
bles over Wimbleden Common with his father. When they 
rested in pleasant spots a volume of poetry was taken out and 
passages read by the father to the son. A taste for poetry 
and history was developed while he was young. He never 
had the animal strength common to strong, healthy boys, and 
early began to feel an impulse towards intellectual pursuits, 
and an unfitness for the career of a soldier —which, as a 
young child, he had delighted in picturing himself. He left 
the Military College at sixteen, and next thought of prepar- 
ing himself for the civil service. With this end in view, he 
spent two years in reading at home and in attending lectures 
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at King’s College, London. This plan he abandoned, and 
then thought of the bar. 

His father died before he was sixteen, so that the whole 
responsibility of the decision was left to him. He had a small 
amount of property, enough to relieve him from the necessity 
of accepting an uncongenial profession; and he had a lofty 
desire to make his life-work one that should leave the world 
better for his having lived in it. In a letter written to a 
friend of his father’s, James Hinton, we tind him voicing his 
aspirations: ‘* For myself, I have, since the beginning of 
April, with the exception of a short interval in July, been 
reading alone at this quiet little village near the sea-coast, 
ostensibly with a view to a university career; but determined 
to devote my life and such power as I possess to the study of 
the philosophy of history. With this object in view, I have 
no inclination to enter any profession ; nor do I think it prob- 
able that I shall compete for a scholarship at the university. 
To these pursuits I wish to give my whole life. The small 
means at my disposal, and those which, without the expendi- 
ture of much time, I hope to be able to add to them, will be 
sufficient for my maintenance. I do not care to spend my 
life in acquiring material benefits which might have an evil, 
and at any rate could not have a good, effect upon me. These 
ideas may appear ridiculous in one so young and of powers so 
immature, but they are not the result of mere ambition, or of 
an empty desire for fame in itself, or for the rewards with 
Which it is accompanied. My sole and, so far as it can be so, 
unilloyed motive is the pursuit of truth; and for truth I feel 
I would willingly sacrifice prospects of the most dazzling 
renown. Ido not even think myself capable of accomplish- 
ing any work of importance. If my labors merely serve to 
assist another in the great cause I shall be satisfied.” 

In January, 1873, Toynbee became a member of Pem- 
broke College, and in that autumn resolved to compete for a 
scholarship in modern history. Here he was unsuccessful ; 


He had 


and from this failure he learned a valuable lesson. 
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read widely, but rather to gratify his own intellectual curiosity 
than to fit himself for his examination. The criticism of one 
of his examiners, he used afterwards to say, did him a great 
deal of good: ‘* You have picked up some ideas from hearing 
clever talk in London society, and you have written your 
paper just as you would talk.” The immediate result of this 
disappointment was a long, tedious illness, and he could not 
return to Oxford for a year. In 1875 he became «a Commoner 
of Balliol, and his real undergraduate life begins then. 

Toynbee’s health continued to be so delicate that he was 
unable to study hard for more than two or three hours every 
dey. But he derived much benetit from his university course, 
and made many friends. Among those who influenced his 
life afterwards was the late Professor Thomas Hill Green, 
whose name is familiar to all who have read ‘* Robert Els- 
mere” as the ** Gray” of that novel. 

At this time Toynbee is described as being decidedly 
handsome. Ie had an oval face, a high forehead, clearly-cut 
features, and a rather large mouth.  ILis face was expressive, 
and his large grey eyes lighted up as he talked. He was 
singularly frank in conversation, and full of enthusiasm ; and 
his sympathy with all sorts of men in all sorts of moods won 
him the most devoted friends. His college life was happy. 
«©The garden quadrangle,” he writes to a friend, ‘is where 
one walks at night, and listens to the wind in the trees, and 
weaves the stars into the web of one’s thoughts; where one 
gazes from the pale, inhuman moon to the ruddy light of the 
windows, and hears broken notes of music and laughter and 
the complaining murmur of the railroad in the distance. The 
life here is very sweet and full of joy; at Oxford, after ail, 
one’s ideal of a happy life is nearer being realized than any- 


where else.” 

Soon after Toynbee came to Oxford, Mr. Ruskin per- 
suaded many undergraduates to work under him at the repair 
of a road in the village of Hicksey —to illustrate the good 
effects of bodily toil. Among his enthusiastic gang of stu- 
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dent-laborers was Toynbee, who rose to the rank of foreman, 


and through that work became intimate with Ruskin, altnough 
later in life he differed from Ruskin greatly in many of his 
economic views. 

While in Oxford religion began to o¢cupy Toynbee’s 
thoughts more and more seriously. He seems not to have 
thought of taking orders, but to have become deeply absorbed 
in religious subjects. ‘* Most men,” he writes, ‘*seem to 
throw off their beliefs as they pass through a university 
career; IT made mine.” He read the Bible earnestly, and 
was so absorbed in it that a friend made the remark, ‘* Toyn- 
hee reads the Bible like any other book ——as if he liked it.” 

In the course of his first year in Balliol, he writes to a 
friend, ** The two things the Bible speaks to our hearts most 
unmistakably are the unfathomable love of God and the for- 
giveness of sins. It is astonishing to think that in the Bible 
itself we find the most eloquent, heart-rending expression of 
that doubt and utter darkness and unbelief which noisy rhet- 
oricians and calm sceptics would almost persuade us were 
never before adequately expressed.” 

About the same time Toynbee writes, ‘* As to my posi- 
tion in life, the position that I wish to attain is that of a man 
consumed with the thirst after righteousness.” There is no 
hody of doctrine to which Toynbee’s name can be attached. 
‘* He was always feeling his way, striving after truth, without 
arrogance, but with the humble resolution not to accept prop- 
ositions merely because they flattered his higher sentiments.” 

‘¢¢ To love God’ —those words gather amazing force as 
life gets more difficult, mysterious, and unfathomable ; one’s 
soul in its loneliness at last finds religion the only clue. And 
yet how weary is the search for God among the superstitions, 
antiquities, contradictions, and grossness of popular religion ! 
but gleams of divinity are everywhere, and slowly in the 
end comes divine peace. * * * It seems to me that the 
primary element of all religion is the faith that the end for 
which the whole universe of sense and thought, from the 
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Milky Way to the lowest form of animal life, the end for 
which everything came into existence, is that the dim idea of 
perfect holiness which is found in the mind of man might be 
realized ; that this idea is God Eternal and the only reality ; 
that the relation between this idea, which is God, and each 
individual is religion, the consciousness of the relation creat- 


ing the duty of perfect purity of inner life or being, and the 
duty of living for others, that they, too, may be perfectly 
pure in thought and action; and lastly, that the world is so 
ordered that the triumph of righteousness is not impossible 
through the efforts of the individual will in relation to eternal 
existence. I speak of God as an idea and not as personal; I 
think you will understand what IT mean if you ask yourself 
if the pure love and thoughts of a man are not all that make 
his personality clear to you— whether you would care that 
anything else of him should be immortal, whether you do not 
think of all else of him as the mere expression and symbol of 
his eternal, invisible existence. My dear fellow, dont think 
it strange that I sead you these bare, abstract thoughts all 
those dizzy leagues to India. I only want to tell you what I 
am thinking of; do not take heed of them except in so far as 
they chime harmoniously with your own belief. I think they 
are the truth, but truth comes to every mind so differently 
that very few can find the longed-for unity except in love.” 
‘*God is a person—how else could man love and worship 
God? What personality is, we only faintly apprehend ; who 
has withdrawn the impenetrable veil which hides our own per- 
somiulity from us’ God is a father, but who has explained a 
father’s love? There is a limitation to man’s knowledge, and 
he is disposed to cry out, Why this impassable barrier? Ie 
knows he is limited — why he is limited he knows not. Only 
by some image does he strive to approach the mystery. The 
sent, he may say, had no voice until it ceased to be supreme 
on the globe. There, where its dominion ended and its limits 
began, on the edge of the land, it broke silence. Man would 
have had no tongue had he been merely infinite. Where he 
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feels his limits, where the infinite spirit within him touches 
the shore of his finite life, there he, too, breaks silence.” 
‘Like all great intellectual revolutions, the effect of the 
feign of Law upon ethical temper has been harassing and 


disturbing ; but as every great intellectual movement has, in 
the end, raised and ennobled the moral character of man, 
through the purification of his beliefs, so will this great con- 
ception leave us the belief in God and the belief in immor- 
tality purified and elevated, strengthening through them the 
spirit of unselfishness which it is already beginning to inten- 
sify, and which makes us turn our faces to the future with an 
ever-growing hope.” 

‘All notions of a special Providence favoring this or 
that race, this or that individual, were shocking to Toynbee’s 
moral and religious feelings. Miracles do not seem to have 
heen felt by him as aids to the belief in God. The strangest 
of these supposed irregularities appeared to him less divine 
than the order and harmony of the universe.” 

teligion became from this time the inspiring force in 
Toynbee’s life. In 1875 a desire to help the poor led him to 
spend some of his vacations in Whitechapel. Although, hav- 
ing found a satisfying religious faith himself, his chief desire 
was to carry it to others, he did not begin at once to preach 
or even to lecture. Hfe felt that knowledge and sympathy 
must come first, and, in order to gain them, he took rooms in 
ua common lodging-house in Commercial Road, Whitechapel, 
and furnished them in the barest possible manner. Ile always 
was well aware of the value of existing organizations, and 
put himself at the disposal of the Vicar of St. Jude's, and 
entered into the little feasts of the school children and teach- 
ers. He also worked with the Charity Organization Society, 
and joined the «* Hamlet Radical Club.” 

The dreariness of the East End of London, and the contin- 
ual spectacle of sin and suffering there, preyed upon Toynbee’s 
delicate constitution, and at length forced him to give up his 
experiment. But it taught him much, and he was fond of 
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insisting that ‘* thought and knowledge must now in philan- 
thropy take the place of feeling.” Thus we find him 
thoroughly in sympathy with modern scientific charity. His 
example and teaching have resulted in the foundation of 
‘¢ Toynbee Hall” in Whitechapel. 

Having taken his college degree, Toynbee next had to 
think of earning a livelihood, and was appointed a tutor by 
the authorities of Balliol. In the year 1879 he married, and 
soon began his political-economic studies. ‘* The problems 
suggested by a competitive system of society were always 
present to his mind.” In 1880 he gave a series of popular 
addresses upon ‘* Free-trade,” **The Law of Wages,” and 
‘¢England’s Industrial Supremacy.” He had the gift of 
addressing large audiences and was always able to hold his 
listeners, even when his subject was dry. 

Besides his work as tutor, his study of political economy, 
and his lectures, Toynbee was devoted to the welfare of the 
city he lived in. In the year 1881 he was appointed one of 
the guardians of the poor in Oxford, and joined a committee 
of the Charity Organization Society. In 1882 he gave two 
lectures upon Henry George’s book in Oxford. He recog- 
nized its fallacies, but admired its style and vigor. In 18535 
he repeated these lectures in London. But even at that time 
the end was near. A delicate constitution like his could not 
stand the prolonged strain of both mental and emotional work. 
He gave himself generously to each of his several interests, 
and after his second lecture in London went home a dying 
man. Exhaustion brought on sleeplessness and even with the 
help of opiates he could get no rest. ** His mind, wandering 
and unstrung, turned again to the one preoccupation of his life 
—to the thought of all the sin and misery in the world.” 
During his last days, a strange, unearthly cheerfulness broke 
through the gloom. He constantly asked to lie in the sun, 
murmuring, ** Light purifies; the sun burns up evil — let in 
the light.” 

After seven weeks’ illness, on the 9th of March, 1883, in 
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the thirty-first year of his age, Arnold Toynbee died. Few 
men have been more widely mourned, and few young men 
have left a fairer record behind them. The main-spring of 
his life was an overpowering enthusiasm for humanity. His 
science was touched with poetry, and his philanthropy lit up 
by love. His influence is still alive in the world today; and 
the monument erected tu his memory in Whitechapel is a 
touching and tangible testimony to the love and devotion his 
life inspired. 








SMALL INDUSTRIES AND WAGE-EARNERS. 
BY C. F, CREHORE. 


Ir is evident that from a purely economic standpoint the 
production in a small way of articles in general use is illogical. 

The large establishment can supply oil, coal, railroad 
facilities, or textile fabrics at lower prices and of better qual- 
ity than can its small competitors. 

But there may be political and social benefits derived 
from the existence of a class of small, independent producers 
which will more than compensate for the economic loss 


involved by their maintenance. Economics is the science of 


wealth. But wealth is only one condition of the human kind. 

These lines are written to point out the value of small 
business enterprises to one class of the community, and to 
show how inconsiderately that class have exerted themselves 
to do away with them. 

It is evident that undertakings of this character offer 
almost the only opportunity for man to emerge from his con- 
dition as a more or less dependent wage-earner and become 
an employer. They furnish the bridge between the employ- 
ing and the employed classes. 

It would be a hopeless prospect for the wage-earner who 
looks forward to establishing himself in business if such could 
only be conducted upon a large scale. But if, when by thrift 
he has accumulated a moderate capital, he can embark with 
fair chances of success in some small enterprise, he will have 
mounted the first round of the ladder that leads to wealth. 
Heavily handicapped as he is by economic conditions, he 
needs all the support to be derived from other agencies, and 
yet his own class of wage-earners, which is the one most con- 
cerned in maintaining a prosperous middle class of small, inde- 
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pendent proprietors, is now organized to deal the heaviest 
blows against him. 

A strike which merely scotches the wealthy employer is 
death to one of limited means. An ‘* Employer's Liability 
Bill” provides for penalties which, while proportionately small 
to a rich corporation, would sweep away the entire capital of 
many a small enterprise. 

Boycotts and strikes at distant points raise the price of 
necessary material, as coal; and, while the large consumer, 
who has been able to fill his bins at a favorable time, is unaf- 
fected thereby, the man of small means, who can only purchase 
a little at a time, is robbed of a portion of what he should 
have realized as profit. 

In fact, in almost every phase of its action labor organ- 
ization has not only failed to injure materially large enter- 
prises, but has actually helped them by throwing into their 
control the business of their small competitors, ruined by the 
exactions of the very persons who should have sustained them. 

They are deliberately cutting away the bridge which 
opens the only road by which they can emerge from their con- 
dition as wage-earners, and are condemning themselves to a 
perpetual servitude as such. For a condition from which a 
man cannot raise himself is but slavery. 

In fact, the socialistic programme of the leaders provides 
for two fixed classes, employers and employed, and forbids 
the latter, by the exercise of superior ability or greater indus- 
try, to seck to enter the former. Nor will the condition be 
benefited if the former be concentrated under the name of 
‘* The State.” 














OPPORTUNITIES. 
BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


AGAIN and again, under one guise or another, the offering 
that seems the smallest and humblest proves most replete 
with blessing. Money, which can do so much, often cannot 
do the very thing which is most needed. <A little time, 
a little thought, a little strength, given tenderly and wisely, 
may outstrip hundreds of dollars in working good results. 

A leader in a charitable organization which is doing much 
good said, in speaking of the methods adopted: ** We give 
work to all applicants, but we seldom give them any money 
which they have not earned. It does hurt them so !” 

This rule seemed rather harsh to two young girls who 
were listening. They had just begun to taste the joy of 
unselfishness, and were eager to give and to help wherever 
they could. 

‘¢ J shall give money,” said one of them to her friend when 
they were alone together. ‘* And it can do nothing but good. 
I have found just the kind of case 1 want— a poor widow who 
sews for a living and has four children to support. Do all she 
can, she cannot keep the wolf from the door. Iler two small 
rooms, neat and plain, cost her five dollars a month for rent. 
You know I have a little interest money of my own, and I am 
going to give three dollars a month towards that rent. The 
other two I shall get the girls we know to make up, giving ten 
or twenty-five cents a month apiece regularly. You'll give ten, 
won't you, Grace? I think it will be the very best thing I can 
do, to help that poor little sad-faced widow with her rent.” 

Grace thought so, too, and admired Ethel’s business-like 
charity and energy. She readily promised to give ten cents a 
month, and wished she could do more. 
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‘But Z don't get any interest money, you know,” she 
said, a little wistfully. 

She told the story of Ethel’s widow at home, and won- 
dered why she herself could not have such a chance to do 
good. 

‘¢ Doing good don’t depend on having interest money to 
spare,” said her Aunt Ellis. ‘If there is any one thing this 
world is rich in, in every corner of it, it is in chances to be 
helpful and to do good. But it takes a little experience per- 
haps to make one quick at seeing them.” 

‘¢ Well, I don't see even one,” said Grace. 

‘¢ Just keep your eyes open, dear,” replied Aunt Ellis, 
‘cand you'll see opportunities springing up that you have 
never thought of. Just as when you began to study botany, 
and saw in all your walks the shapes of leaves and the parts 
of flowers that you had never noticed before.” 

The next day Aunt Ellis, coming in from a shopping 
excursion, said :— 

‘¢ Grace, do you know anything of that pretty little Mrs. 
Ferris who lived over the way from your old home on Macon 
Street? She used to call now and then, I remember.” 

“Oh! don’t you know, auntie? Her husband died very 
suddenly more than a year ago. She moved away the next 
spring, and I don’t know anything about her now.” 

“Well, I do. I met her today in Burnham's store. 
She is a saleswoman there. I find she lives only two blocks 
from us, in an upper tenement. She looks very slender and 
pale, but that may be partly the effect of her mourning.” 

‘Tl go to see her,” exclaimed Grace. ‘* I had no idea 
she had to support herself. In fact, [ haven't given her a 
thought since she moved from Macon Street.” 

Grace made the call and came home with her mind at 
work. Her sympathy was enlisted for the delicate, refined 
woman, Who, with no previous preparation, had now to fight 
the daily battle for subsistence. 

‘¢ JT wish I could pay her rent,” she said. 


‘¢ Her boy Clif- 
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ford is only fifteen, and he has left school and gone into a 
store. He pays the rent, ten dollars a month, out of his 
wages. Isn't it too bad?” 

‘$Tt is making a man of Clifford,” said Aunt Ellis. «I 
honor that boy. Hasn't she a little girl?” 

*¢ Yes, Flossie; she is six, and goes to public schooi. 
They all get up and have Ineakfast before seven, and all carry 
lunches with them to eat at noon. They meet again at seven 
in the evening, when Mrs. Ferris gets supper and clears it 
away. And if she feels as tired as I do when I come home 
from even a pleasure trip down town, it must be hard to go 
to cooking the minute she comes in. I see something UL can 
do, auntie; you are right about opportunities. Mrs. Ferris 
would not accept money from me even if T could give it, but 
anybody wiil take something nice to eat, brought to them by 
aneighbor. low glad I was, the day you and mamma were 
away, When Ethel brought me in that dish of salad! Mrs. 

Jarber has sent you jelly, and you have carried sweet pickles 
to the doctor's wife. Pm going to make a card of ginger- 
bread tomorrow and take it over to Mrs. Ferris. She can't 
get time to make any.” 

The gingerbread was welcomed and relished by the Fer- 
ris children, and made a ray of sunshine for Mrs. Ferris when 
she came wearily home. Grace followed it up two days later 
with a plate of Saratoga chips which she had fried herself, 
and Mrs. Ferris thanked her sincerely. 

‘My troubles have taught me how much kindness there 
is in the world,” she said. «* When my husband died I did 
not know which way to turn, but one neighbor gave Clifford 
a chance in his store, and another found me a place at Burn- 
ham’s. I moved to this small tenement, and do not know 
what I should have done but for the help of my landlady, 
who lives down stairs. Why, all winter she has attended to 
my fire through the day, so I have found my kitchen warm 
and my kettle boiling when I got home. I cannot tell you 
What a help that has been!” 
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«¢And it was such a little thing,” said Grace, in narrating 
this at home. ‘* It didn’t cost one cent to do it, and very little 
time, but it was true help. I see now what you mean by 
opportunities, Aunt Ellis.” 

She saw better a few days after, when she went over 
with a potato salad. It was two hours too early for Mrs. 
Ferris’s return, but Grace meant to leave the dish on her 
table to wait for her. The woman down stairs let her in, and 
Grace heard the sound of sobs as she entered the house. 

‘¢It’s only Flossie,” said the woman. ‘* She was running 
to catch on behind an ice-cart, and she fell on the stones. I 
am bathing her knee with vinegar. I tell her she mustn’t run 
in the streets, but there! the child wants play, and she’s lone- 
some till her ma gets back.” 

Poor little Flossie! Grace stopped to see her, and kissed 
the tear-stained cheeks. What did the child do every day 
from three o’clock in the afternoon, when school closed, till 
seven o’clock, when her mother and Clifford came home ? 

‘¢ Tow anxious Mrs. Ferris must feel,” thought Grace. 
“Tf Thad a little girl I just simply could not leave her all 
day long. How stout-hearted poor people have to be!” 

But pale little Mrs. Ferris did not look very  stout- 
hearted, with her tremulous smile and pathetic eyes. She 
never shirked her burden, however. She put all her slender 
force into the battle for life, for herself and her children. 

‘*T see a very big opportunity,” said Grace, that night at 
home. ‘*And I’m going to seize it, if you'll help me, Aunt 
Ellis. Let us have Flossie Ferris come around here every 
pleasant day after school and play in our yard. She can take 
my bean bags and grace hoops, and Vl fix up a doll for her. 
She can have a little flower-bed, too, and a swing. I don’t 
think she’ll be much trouble, and I'll keep an eye on her.” 

Well, the plan was tried. It only included pleasant 
days, but it kept Flossie off from the street; it shielded her 
at atime when her mother could not shield. It was rather 
more care than Grace expected, for there was 4 real responsi- 
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bility about it, but Grace was in earnest, for she wanted to 
be a helper. 

One day when Ethel called to collect her monthly ten 
cents, she said : — 

«* You don’t know what a time I have getting the two 
dollars every month. The girls forget and don’t have it 
ready, and some of them are three months behind. But I 
put five dollars in an envelope the last day of every month, 
and my widow sends her oldest boy after it. I have the com- 
fort of knowing she keeps her home, and is in no danger of 
being turned out of it.” 

But that was not altogether 2 comfort, as Ethel found 
soon after. There came a day when the widow’s boy appeared 
with this message : — 

‘* My mother told me to tell you the rent will be seven 
dollars a month after this, for she’s married again, and we hire 
one more room now. She says be sure to have it ready.” 

That ended the affair. The widow, no longer a widow, 
was summarily dropped from Ethel’s books, and for a while 
the girl suffered from that feeling which leads some to say : — 

‘¢T never will help poor people again. They are so 
ungrateful !” 

But her generous nature soon rallied, and in her next 
efforts to do good she gained some of that loving wisdom 
which can help and not hurt. 

As the weeks and months passed, Mrs. Ferris was 
promoted in her department, and Clifford’s position was 
improved also. This meant an increase in the wages of both 
—a slight one, it is true, but it was cause for rejoicing and 
encouragement. 

Mrs. Ferris said to Grace at this time, ‘* Do you know 
that when it was one of my darkest hours, you saved me from 
despair? I was in distress about Flossie every day, from the 
hour school closed till I reached home at night. I feared she 
was learning rude ways, and meeting with bad companions. 
I saw no way but to send her to my sister, in a distant town, 
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and that would have separated me from my darling. I should 
have lost heart. When you took her to your house after- 
noons I felt that the Lord had answered prayer ina way I 
never dreamed of.” 

What do you think it was to Grace to hear this? In her 
girlish enthusiasm and kindness of heart she had wanted to 
be helpful, and this great thing had happened to her: her 
Heavenly Father had made use of her to answer a prayer of 
one of His fainting ones. 

She did what she could. It was something money could 
not do. She thought she had nothing to give, so she gave 
herself, and that was better in the Master's sight than silver 


or gold. 











AN UNSEEN DUTY OF EMPLOYERS. 


Tuart is poor wisdom which stops at our own doors, and a 
good deal of the wisdom of today passes no step farther. 
Great virtue indisputably lies in zealous care for personal 
advantage. It is a primary duty to look well to that, and too 


much concern for others may force upon us the chagrin of 


begging back from the world what we had too extravagantly 
given. 

It happens, however, that this missionary spirit is entirely 
sporadic, and in no wise assumes the character of a universal 
complaint. The positive forms of humanity, in feeling and 
action, are greatly in the minority to those which are negative 
in origin. On close analysis of life as we find it, warrant 
appears strong for concluding that the major portion of sym- 


pathy and its manifold offshoots, proceeds from a sense of 


obligation not to produce harm ana misery more than from a 
generous out-pouring of desire to do goou. But it might be 
well if, on this basis, men worked more thoughtfully for each 
other’s weifare. 

For one thing it is an eminently scientific method. It 
proceeds from the known to the unknown. It investigates 
self first, and, on the assumption that ‘*men are men the 
world over,” ascribes to others the same emotions and needs 
found existing within itself. But like all sciences it counts 
few adepts. Few follow the method consistently to any great 
length. The true scientists are a very easily numerable class. 


It is not enough to catch at the idea periodically. Spasms of 


generous and just sentiments only nourish oases in the desert, 

instead of clothing the world with the verdure of humanity. 
Successful merchants are scientific, collecting and collat- 

ing statistical data without end, and predicting results from 
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these according to ascertained laws. Little is left to chance 
or sentiment. It is not the whim of a moment that deter- 
mines 2 transaction, but the careful thought that preceded it 
in the office. But this method has not extended far enough 
into the personal dealings of man with man. There he does 
not so much as trust to luek, but rather to deliverance from 
the results of blunders. 

In the treatment of employes by employers is this par- 
ticularly and glaringly the case. If a man preserves an atti- 
tude toward those who serve him which shows that he considers 
them menial, he may be sure that he will receive from them 
only menial service. Men like to think: like to be given an 
opportunity of demonstrating intelligence. To accord this 
opportunity is certain to increase their manhood, and call 
forth their best qualities in the discharge of duty. A com- 
mon mistake is to look upon men as machines for the accom- 
plishment of a definite amount of work. There is a much 
higher use for them than this, and benefit would accrue 
immeasurably if pains were taken to instil into them the dig- 
nity of manhood, and they would bring this spirit with them 
to their labors, so that not merely the hands and some modi- 
cum of brain would be employed, but the whole heart and 
mind would be directed with energy to the task. It is defi- 
cient business wisdom to reduce the service of employes to 
a matter of hours and routine, when for the same compensa- 
tion a strong spiritual force might be enlisted in addition. — It 
will be stoutly protested that men are what the employer 
expects and wants, but the theory to be carried into practice 
involves some attention to the inculeation of manhood. The 
thing must be dealt with in the details as any matter of 
business. 

Who has not noticed the difference in manner of a clerk 
in the office, and in his self-chosen relations with men out of 
business hours? After enjoying his vivacious, spirited, intel- 
ligent conversation, his self-possession and. straightforward- 
ness, you are surprised at his subdued air and evident 
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restraint, which seems to curb every faculty, when you meet 
him in the counting-room. He is scrupulous not to depart 
from some formulary, which, however obscure and vague, 
you still clearly recognize as existing. Neither employer nor 
employe may have defined it, and yet all who enter are con- 
scious of it. In the air it floats palpably, and spontaneity 
cannot flourish there. This means an actual loss of dollars 
and cents. Less work is done, and it is done less well than 
should be. 

It would be interesting to see how the rapidity and efli- 
ciency of business would be promoted if greater interchange 
of thought were allowed; if it were not so commonly treated 
as an arrogant presumption for a clerk to ask advice and 
couple with it his own opinions; if he were not treated with 
apparent expectation of being infallible in discerning ever the 
right way. This compliment to his ability is only a quality 
of oppression. It stimulates fearfulness of venturing upon 
intelligent action, and reduces him to the necessity of seeking 
a routine so well defined that he may live up to the letter 
instead of living according to the spirit of a law. 

There is a wide difference between accuracy in carrying 
out instructions, and accurate, intuitive perception of an 
employer's opinions in matters requiring judgment. More 
mistakes occur from an effort to act as it is fancied the master 
would wish — which results in a most imperfect combination 
of two attitudes of mind—than would be the case if con- 
sultation were made easy, and the suit for advice were not 
repelled, or rendered only half satistuctory, at best, by ill- 
concealed agitation at being disturbed. 

It would amuse many a banker, broker, or merchant, if 
he knew what psychological analyses his clerks were daily 
making of him; how they were seeking to get inside and 
behold the secret workings of his mind, in order to learn how 
to act from impulses similar to those which move him. | When 
it becomes necessary for young men to spend such thought in 
familiarizing themselves with one man’s whims, it certainly 
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argues much for the possibilities of an increased faculty for 
the discharge of business, if, instead of this, they could direct 
their talents solely to gaining a broad comprehension of the 
duties and methods leading to success. 

Let the employer consider his own needs, the advantages 
of free and easy intercourse with other minds, the benefits of 
untrammelled action; Jet him reflect how much more he 
learns from following his own judgment, and when in doubt 
or error secking the generous criticism of friendly counsel ; 
and remember that a man is a man, whether proprietor 
or clerk, and that in so fir as manhood is sustained and 
respected will he be a better proprietor and a better clerk. A 
vexed problem of securing able, accurate discharge of the 
functions of all departments will thus be readily solved. 











INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC 
CHARITY. 


Tue authorities of the Paris Exhibition have issued a 
seven-page circular setting forth their prospectus for ‘* Un 
Congres International d’Assistance Publique,” to assemble in 
Paris during the week July 28 to August 4. 

The committee of organization request that governments 
and public organizations send representatives to this ‘* reunion 
purement humanitaire,” and invite all individuals interested in 
the subject to participate. 

They contemplate the discussion of certain topics (speci- 
fied later in detail), and will cause memoires to be prepared 
showing the actual state of the science in each. These will 
be distributed to members at least one month previous to the 
meeting. 

The discussion of other topics is proposed, and authors are 
invited to send in papers at least a month in advance in order 
that the committee may judge of their fitness. While French 
will be used at the Congress, papers by foreigners will be 
published in the language in which they are written. <A 
resume of these in French will be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the committee. 





Members — ladies are eligible — are expected to pay 
twenty frances as entrance fee. In return they will receive all 
the publications. 

Subscriptions are to be addressed to M. le docteur Thulie, 
Secretaire Generale, Boulevard Beausejour 31, Paris. 

The president of the committee is Dr. Th. Roussel, sen- 
ator, and its thirty members comprise many distinguished 
authorities upon the subjects. 
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The following are the subjects selected for discussion 
(questions posees) :— 

I. In what degree ought public charity to be deemed 
obligatory ¢ 

Reporter, M. Regnard. 

II. The methods of organization of charity. (Study 
of various systems founded upon the two following principles : 
1. The investigation of the situation and character of the 
applicant as a preliminary to granting relief. 2. Giving to 
deserving applicants aid to self-help, by providing work, ete. 
This includes the consideration of co-operation of societies, 
etc., domiciliary visits, and the like.) 

Reporter, M. Tessier du Cros. 

II. The modes of caring for children thrown upon pub- 
lic charity, and the methods for assuring their physical, men- 
tal, and moral culture. 

teporter, M. Rollet. 

IV. The organization of medical charity in rural districts. 

Reporters, MM. Th. Roussel and Drefus-Brisac. 

The circular then prints the titles of eight communica- 
tions already announced, covering the questions proposed 
in part. 

Visits to the ** Maison Departmentale de Nautene,” 
‘* Bicetre (service des enfints idiots, arrieres, et epileptiques).” 
** Ecole (@Alembert (apprentice school for neglected chil- 
dren),” and ** Nourricerie de [Hospice des Enfants ssistes 
de Ja Seine” are announced, 

















THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 

Ir is gratifying to know that the recent lectures on 
municipal government and reform, given at the Old South 
Meeting-House, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Good Citizenship, have contributed 
signally to the deepening of the more intelligent and energetic 
interest in municipal politics which is now happily making 
itself felt in so many of our large cities. There is no subject 
to which the various clubs and societies throughout the coun- 
try, which are devoting themselves to political and historical 
studies, can more profitably turn their attention at this time 
than this subject of municipal organization and better munici- 
pal politics. 

The attention which is already being given to this subject 
in many of our colleges and universities is a promising thing. 
We have been especially struck, as we have recently glanced 
anew through the half-dozen volumes of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, which 
have been published since 1883, by the large number of these 
studies which are devoted expressly to local institutions. 
These publications are almost indispensable to the student of 
our city governments, and the entire series should be in the 
library of every well-organized political class or Good Citizen- 
ship Society. Two or three of the volumes are almost entirely 
occupied by monographs on the history and government of 
various American cities; but there is no volume which does 
not contain valuable contributions to the knowledge needed 
by the student of municipal institutions and the worker for 


municipal reforms. In the first series (185835) are papers upon 
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‘©The Germanic Origin of New England Towns,” ‘ Local 
Government in Pennsylvania,” ‘* Local Government in IIli- 
nois,” ** Local Government in Michigan and the Northwest,” 
‘* Local Government and Free Schools in South Carolina,” 
‘*Parish Institutions of Maryland,” ‘+ Village Communities 
of Cape Ann and Salem.” In the second series (1884), 
papers on ‘ Samuel Adams, the Man of the Town Meeting,” 
and ** Town and County Government in the English Colonies 
of North America.” In the third series, on ‘* Virginia Local 
Institutions,” ‘* Maryland Local Institutions,” «* The City of 
Washington.” In the fourth series, ‘* Dutch Village Com- 
munities on the Iludson River,” «* Town Government in Rhode 
Island,” ** Pennsylvania Boroughs,” ‘*The Town and City 
Government of New Haven.” In the fifth series, «* City Gov- 
ernment of Philadelphia,” ‘* City Government of Boston,” 
‘©City Government of St. Louis,” ** Local Government. in 
Canada.” In the series for the present year, a paper on ** The 
Establishment of Municipal Government in San Francisco,” 
by Bernard Moses, Ph. D., professor of history and _ politics 
in the University of California, has just appeared, and studies 
of the governments of New Orleans and Chicago are 
announced. 

Of the three extra, larger volumes published by the Johns 
Hopkins historical department, two must be noticed as also 
belonging to this field: ‘* The Republic of New Haven: a 
History of Municipal Evolution,” by Charles H. Levermore, 
Ph. D., and ** Philadelphia, 1681-1887: a History of Munie- 
ipal Development,” by Edward P. Allinson, A. M., and Boies 
Penrose, A. 3. We must refer, too, in this connection, as of 
the highest interest to all men and women engaged in the work 
of the redemption of our cities, engaged especially with the 
problems of poverty in cities, to the paper just published in 
the Johns Hopkins series upon Arnold Toynbee, by F. C, 
Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. It is undoubtedly 
the fullest and best account of the life and work of this noble 
young worker, a real ‘* Robert Elsmere” in some sort, to 
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whose memory Toynbee Hall has been reared in the East End 
of London; and it is made more valuable by an excellent 
portrait. This pamphlet should have attention particularly at 
this time from the young men of Harvard and their support- 
ers, Who, it is stated, are meditating a ‘* Toynbee Hall” in 
Boston. It does not appear that Arnold Toynbee was a man 
of pre-eminent intellectual power, although a scholar and a 
thinker; and it will not be thought that he had got to the 
bottom of the great social question, for he died while yet his 
studies had really but just begun. The power of his life was 
the power of character, the power of deep sympathy and a 
great devotion, the power of a spirit entirely earnest and 
admirable. The multiplication of ** Toynbee Halls,” informed 
by such a spirit, in the poor quarters of our great cities, —insti- 
tutions which shall not be the offspring and arenas of amateur 
philanthropy and patronage, but centres for manly effort and 
searching inquiry,—is surely something to be desired. Too 
much must not be expected of them, but much may properly 
be looked for. 

Much more may rightly be anticipated, to our thinking, 
from such energetic and wise municipal legislation as Mr. 
Albert Shaw has found in Glasgow and gives an interesting 
account of in the Pall Mall Gazette. This account has been 
issued by Trofessor Adams, the public-spirited and inde- 
fatigably industriotis editor of the Johns Hopkins publica- 
tions, in an extra leaflet, which may be ordered, like all 
these valuable Johns Hopkins papers, of the Publication 
Agency, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Mr. Shaw is 
the author of the monograph upon Co-operation in the North- 
west, in the ** History of Co-operation in the United States,”’ 
and is now studying English institutions, and especially Eng- 
lish municipal administration, upon English ground, and with 
most gratifying results. Although impressed by the fact that 
civilization in the English towns may be said to be no more 
than twenty years old,— nearly everything of importance that 
has been done in the way of improving English towns having 
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been begun and carried through within that time,— ‘I con- 
fess,” says Mr. Shaw to his interviewer, « that I was utterly 
unprepared from my American experience to find anything 
approaching the perfect and elaborate system of local govern- 
ment which prevails in your cities.” He declares of the Brit- 
ish municipal system, as compared with the American, that ‘¢ it 
is simpler, it is more efficient, and there is much more trust 
shown in the people.” ‘*I have seen nothing like Glasgow, 
for instance,” he says, ‘in the whole of the United States.” 
It is to Glasgow that his remarks are chiefly confined; and 
those who heard Mr. Cuckson’s lecture on Birmingham and 
Mr. Baxter’s lecture on Berlin, in the Old South series, or 
who have read the reports of those lectures, should read what 
Mr. Shaw here says of Glasgow, as a further illustration of 
the vast amount which we have to learn from Europe in this 
whole field of municipal administration. The excellence of 
Glasgow, says Mr. Shaw, lies ‘¢in the energy with which the 
citizens, having at last wakened to a sense of the evils around 
them, have set themselves to abate those evils. The perfec- 
tion of municipal machinery represents continuous and per- 
sistent effort to undo the evil which a long period of laissez 


aire and indifference had allowed to spring up. That 
Ay oD ’ 


indeed, is a very general phenomenon, and I think may 
explain much of what seems the very rapid growth of Social- 
ism in the modern state. If the authorities had interfered 
but a little more in time, there would have been much less 
need for their interfering as much as they have to do now, 
when they are driven to such action to a great extent, merely 
in order to counteract the neglected work of the past.” 











“THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETY” OF VIRGINIA IN 1786. 
BY C. F. CREHORE. 


Pernars the darkest period of our political history, 
when the weak confederation of the states held with uncertain 
grasp the reins of national government, which did little more 
than hamper the free exercise of their autonomy, was the 
autumn of 1786, when George Washington* felt impelled to 
write these words: ‘* Every man who considers the present 
constitution of itt and sees to what it is verging, trembles. 
The fabric, which took nine years at the expense of much 
blood and treasure to rear, now totters to the foundation and 
without support must soon fall.” At this period of doubt 
and uncertainty, a number of Virginia gentlemen formed the 
organization which Bushrod Washington has thus described 
in a letter to his uncle, dated September 27, 1786: ** We 
have lately instituted a society in the lower counties called 
‘The Patriotic Society.’ As it is something new, and there 
are a few men, both good and sensible, who disapprove of it, 
it will be a high gratification to me to know your sentiments 
of it, if you will be so kind as to communicate them. The 
object of the institution is to inquire into the state of public 
affairs; to consider in what the true happiness of the people 
consists, and what are the evils which have pursued and still 
continue to molest us; the means of attaining the former and 
escaping the latter; to inquire into the conduct of those who 
represent us, and to give them our sentiments upon those laws 
which ought to be, or are already, made. It will also be a 
considerable object to instil principles of frugality into the 


* All the letters quoted are to be found in Vol. IX. of Sparks’s Life 
of Washington, pages 198 and 209, 
+ The Federal government. 
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have company in the house, and am on the eve of a journey up the 
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minds of people by precept and by example. If any real 


good should result from such a society, we hope similar ones 
will be generally instituted through the state, and if so, they 
may establish a very formidable check upon evil-disposed men, 
who, clothed with power, make interested motives, and not 
publie good, the rule of their conduct. These are the general 
outlines of the institution, and whether in the event it may 
be beneficial or not, I think that it has taken rise in virtuous 
motives.” 

It will be noticed that, while some of their aims corre- 
spond with those of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship, their general plan proposed to cover a 
wider field, embracing that assumed now-a-days by our 
reform and civil service reform clubs, citizens’ associations, 
and the like. 

In fact, a second letter written by Mr. Bushrod Wash- 
ington a month later sets forth these further aims more explic- 
itly, and especially emphasizes as one of the duties of the 
society, the very questionable one of formulating opinions and 
advice upon the conduct of national affiirs, which, if approved 
by a meeting of the citizens of a county, were to be deemed 
positive instructions to govern the course of their delegates in 
the federal assembly. 

His nephew's letter of September 27 was, three days 
later, answered by Gen. Washington. It must be remembered 
that the isolated condition of the settlements, the infrequency 
of intercommunication, and the, consequently, more pro- 
nounced local characteristics of the people, rendered them to 
a greater degree than at present inclined to take narrow views 
of general policy in national and even state affiirs, and to be 
led, through ignorance of the needs of others, into purely 
selfish actions. Washington’s reply, which was dated at Mt. 
Vernon September 30, 1786, was as follows : — 

Dear Bushrod:; —1 was from home when your’ servant 
arrived, and found him in a hurry to be gone when I returned. I 
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river to meet the directors of the Potomac Company. These things 
combining will not allow me time to give any explicit answer to the 
question you have propounded. 

Generally speaking, I have seen as much evil as good result 
from such societies as you describe the constitution of yours to he. 
They are a kind of Lmperium fu diperioy and as often clog as 
facilitate public measures. To sm no friend to institutions, except 
in Jocal matters, which are wholly, or in a great degree, contined to 
the county of the delegates. ‘To me it appears much wiser and 
more politic to choose able and honest representatives and leave 
them in all nationsl questions to determine from the evidence of 
reason and the facts which shall be adduced, when internal and 
external [information 7] is given to them in a collective state. 


What certainty is there that societies in a corner or remote pu 
of a state can possess that knowledge which is necessary for them 


to decide pon many lnportant questions that Mav Come hefore an 
assembly 7 What reason is there to expect tliat the society itself 
may be accordant in itself upon such subjects? May not a few 
members of this society, more sagacious snd designing than the 
rest, direct the measures of it to private views of their own? May 
not this embarrass an honest. able delegate, who hears the voice o} 
his country from all quarters, and thwart public measures ? 

These are first thoughts, bit j cive ho decided opinion. 
Societies nearly similu to such as you speak of, liave lately bee 
formed in Massachusetts: but what has been the consequence 
Why, they have declared the Senate useless, many parts of the 
constitution unnecessary, stlaries of public ollicers burthensome. 
ete. To point out the defects of the constitution in a decent way 
was proper enough, but they have done more. They first vote tlie 
courts of justice, in the present circumstances of the state, oppres- 
sive; and next by violence stop them; which has occasioned a very 
solemn prochunation and appeal from the governor to the people. 

You may say that no such matters are in contemplation by 
your society. Granted. A snow-ball gathers by rolling. Possi- 
bly valine may be drawn between occasional meetings for special 
purposes, and a standing society to direct with local views and par- 
tial information the affairs of the nation, which cannot be well 
understood but by a large and comparative view of circumstances. 
Where is this so likely to enter as in the General Assembly of the 


people? What figure, then, must a delegate Inske who comes there 
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with his hands tied and his judgment forestalled? His very instruct- 
ors, perhaps, if they had nothing sinister in their views, were they 
present at all the information and arguments which would come 
forward, might be the first to change their sentiment. 

Hurried as this letter is, Iam sensible that Iam writing to you 
upon a very important subject. I have no time to copy, correct, or 
even peruse it, for which reason IT could wish to lave it or a copy 
returned to mie. 

[Siaxep] GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

In his reply, dated October 31, Mr. Bushrod Washing- 
ton, as has been stated above, further develops the plans of 
the society, in their phase of aggressive influence upon. the 
actions of delegates, and the reply of his unele, November 
15, is largely devoted to this point. © While very instructive, 
it is merely a fuller statement of his objections to the practice 
urged in the above letter. This portion of his letter closes 
with the following : — 

‘¢Jn local matters which concern the district, or things 
which respect the internal policy of the state, there may be 
nothing amiss in instructions. In national matters, also, the 
sense, but not the Jaw, of the district may be given, leaving 
the delegates to judge from the nature of the ease and the 
evidence before them. The instructions of your society, so 
fur as they have gone, meet my entire approbation, except in 
the article of commutables.” 

The **commutables,” to which he refers, appears to be a 
suggestion for the payment of taxes in kind, which he unspar- 
ingly denounces. He then asks why, at their meeting, they 
had not considered the ¢*ineflicacy of the federal government, 
so as to instruct your delegates to accede to the propositions of 
the commissioners at Annapolis, or to devise some other mode 
to give it that energy which is necessary to support a national 
character,” and follows with the words already quoted in the 
beginning of this article. The letter ends thus : — 

‘©The determination of your society to promote frugality 
and industry by example, to encourage manufactures, and to 
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avoid dissipation, is highly praiseworthy. These, and premi- 
ums for the most useful discoveries in agriculture within your 
district, the most profitable course of cropping, and the best 
method of fencing to save timber, would soon make us a rich 
and happy people.” 

While, during the formative stage of a government, a 
society for promoting good citizenship, which is patriotism, 
could scarcely avoid taking an active part in the conduct of 
politics, one existing an hundred years later can well leave 
that function in abeyance, and find its sphere in awakening 
people to the sense and knowledge of their duties as citizens, 
in giving opportunity to enable them to appreciate the true 
condition of their political status, by comparison with histor- 
ical and present examples in other localities, by urging the 
necessary dependence of political prosperity upon the obsery- 
ance of ethical laws. Its platform ought to be so broad that 
all men, however divergent their views upon matters of civil 
polity, can stand upon it in an honest endeavor to promote 
good citizenship. 

Though the methods of this old Virginia society did not 
fully commend themselves to the calm judgment of Washing- 
ton and are not those of our own organization of today, yet 
the historical interest attaching to the fact of its existence has 
seemed to warrant this account of its formation. 
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NATSEE. 


BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 


The Critic, in its issue of Jan, 26, doubts the existence 
of an Indian village such as Natsee in ¢* Lorin Mooruck.” 

Kighteen years ago the agent, speaking of these Indians, 
says: ** They have donned the white man’s costume, taken 
the ax, cross-cut saw, and hauled to the mill a half-million 
fect of lumber, and today are lumber merchants, with stock 
in trade constantly on hand, evineing shrewdness and business 
integrity that makes an agent's heart strong to work with and 
for them.” 

Three years ago a special agent was sent out to look into 
the affairs of these Indians, because the white settlers, instead 
of sending these Indians ** to the Territorial Legislature or to 
Congress,” as the Critic advises, were stealing their cattle and 
lands 3 his official report reads : — 

«They form a respectable peasintry, supporting them- 
) selves without aid from the Government. Their little villages 





are perched on the mountain side with picturesque attractive- 
ness, their houses are all made of lumber ;” and, describing 
them, he says, * Often a latticed porch, a curtained window, 
ora high roof, with overhanging eaves. The beauty of irreg- 
ularity could have no finer effect with studied art or the taste 
of cultivated refinement. Nearly all the men and most of the 
women speak English very well.” 

Mr. J. B. Harrison reports that the white settlers, who, 
the Critic says, ‘scan always appreciate intellectual power 
and eloquence,” said * there would have to be ¢a little Indian 
war, as the grass outside was ‘all a-gettin’? used up, and the 
Indian has plenty that they don’t make no use of. The cattle 
will drift on to the reserve. The Indians’ll object, but a 
White man ain’ta-goin’ to take no impudence from an Indian.’ ” 
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That they ‘* would soon fix the Indians.” Mr. Harrison also 
reports ** That they [these Indians of Natsee] are much more 
steadfastly industrious under unfavorable conditions than the 
average white men in any part of our country. In moral 
qualities and worth many of them are the peers of white men 
anywhere, brave, frank, manly, public-spirited, and honor- 
able.” Later he says: ** They have not enough of the beast 
or savage in them to make them successful in the struggle for 
existence with the civilized white men of our country.” 

The Critic doubts the eloquence of the Indian's speech ; 
here are a few sentences taken at random: A > erceting — 
‘* Your coming is like the rising of the sun, it brings daylight 
to us.” 

‘Treachery darkens the chain of friendship, but truth 
makes it brighter than ever.” 

‘© \ bird hovers over her young and cares fer them; so 
does our Great Father pity and care for us.” 

‘We cannot cheat our own bodies and our own breaths. 
If we deceive ourselves, then we will be poor and miserable ; 
only from the truth can we grow ourselves and make our chil- 
dren grow.” 

‘¢T look at this land, this earth; it is like my mother, as 
if she was giving me milk, for from it I draw the food on 
which I live and grow.” 

One will seldom come upon a better piece of descriptive 
English than this: «* The winter is cold. The snow is deep. 
The jay-bird has flown from the forest. The game has gone 
to the far distant valleys. The fish no longer live in the 
frozen streams. The Red-man has naught to eat. The squaw 
is dying with hunger and thirst. The pappoose wails like the 
wind in the trees.” 

Speaking of snow one of them says: ‘* The white down 
of wind in the north lies spread out forever.” 

‘* When the sun shines it brings vegetation, so the sun- 
light dispels darkness; when we grow up in the light we 


grow up great men.” 
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Their legends ave many and beautiful, full of poetic feel- 
ing and often atire with an [Homeric glow. 

The prototype of Meetah Tocare is an accomplished 
woman now lecturing in a foreign country. 

I have heard much better speech than that of Lorin 
Mooruck from an Indian with half the advantages that fell to 
Lorin’s lot. As for their style of living, here is an extract 
from the report of their presiding elder: ++ Their camp- 
meeting near the agency was one of the most refreshing 
scenes In my life. The Indians came in their wagons and 
buggies, drawn by tine horses, and the grove contained many 
new, clean tents. Tables were spread with clean, white linen 
and damask cloths, and covered with good table-ware, with 
glass-ware and casters, making everything look equal to our 
own home. I saw but one barefooted child on the ground, 
and that was a white child; and not a human being in Indian 
clothes, but men, women, and children in clothing fit for our 
village churches.” 

The white settlers do ** seize upon the Indians,” but not 
to send them to Congress; in 1886 a reward of (3250.00) 
two hundred and tifty dollars was offered by several counties 
for each Indian scalp brought in. ‘Old pioneers, tempted 
by the reward, have started out on a hunt for red-skins ; some 
killing is looked for.” 

There are good and bad settlers as well as good and bad 
Indians, but the innocent will suffer for the guilty until the 
American citizens are sufficiently interested in the matter to 
see that a just law is obeyed. 














WORK FOR BOYs. 

THE Convention of Christian Workers at its last meet- 
ing appointed a committee on ‘ Work for Boys,” led to do so 
by the success of Mr. Collins’s arrangements in Connecticut, 
of which we have given some account. This committee has 
now appointed an international committee, consisting of the 
following persons. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


FRANKLIN CARTER, Chairman. JOUN C. COLLINS, Gen. Supt., 
Williamstown, Mass. New IIuven, Conn. 
CHARLES E. Graves, Treas., ERNEST WillTNEY, See., 
° New Haven, Conn. New Haven. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, C. B: IGNEVALS, 
Chicago, Tl. New York. 
EL1 WHITNEY, S. H. BLAKE, 
New Haven, Coun. Toronto, Can. 


Seeking new worlds to conquer, the committee, encour- 
aged by the success achieved in Connecticut, is beginning 
operations in Massachusetts. We shall hope soon to be able 
to give an account of the opening of a ‘boys’ room” in 
Worcester. The international committee has issued the fol- 
lowing account of the plan in outline: 

I. Looms and Work. Rooms in a central location in 
the smaller cities and towns, and neglected neighborhoods of 
the larger cities and towns throughout the country, open even- 
ings during the colder months of the year (September—April), 
and supplied -with instructive and interesting books and 
games. Loys from the streets are admitted free to these 
rooms. Ages usually are from eight to eighteen years. 
Names, ages, residences, and occupations are entered in 
record books, and this constitutes membership. A Christian 
young man is employed as superintendent. He is present 
every evening, and devotes his time during the day in attend- 
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WORK FOR BOYS. 
ing the police courts, looking after such boys as may be 
arrested, visiting the homes of the boys, learning their home 
surroundings, whether they go to Sunday school, etc. If he 
finds families not connected with church, or children not con- 
nected with Sunday school, he notifies the pastor of the 
denomination they prefer, and in other ways tries to bring the 
families into connection with the church and the children into 
Sunday school. When necessary he calls for the boys on 
Sunday and goes with them to Sunday school. He talks with 
the boys personally about their religious condition, and does 
all things possible to help and encourage them in Christian 
living. In addition to this personal work, which is most 
important, his religious work is that of an auxiliary to and a 
means of strengthening existing agencies for Christian work 
without regard to denomination. It is found that nearly 
every boy in the city or town, who is what is usually called a 
bad boy,” will connect himself with the room, cr ‘* The 
Boys’ Club,” as it is called. The good of the work is not 
measured wholly by the evening attendance, which is usually 
quite large, for the boys are visited at their homes, met on 
the streets, and influenced in varicus ways. The books and 
games are carefully selected, with a view to instruct as well 
as entertain. The work of the room is practically that of a 
night kindergarten. The work in the homes, on the streets, 
ete., is of a moral and religious character. A Penny Savings 
Bank has usually been opened, in which the boys deposit their 
pennies until a total of perhaps five dollars is reached, when 
they are shown how to put it in the regular Savings Bank, 
after which larger sums are deposited in the regular bank, and 
the smaller sums are put in the Boys’ Club Bank. A bank of 
this sort, which has been in operation ten years, under the 
management of the general superintendent of the Work for 
Boys, has received from children such as these, over two 
thousand dollars, and many of the boys who have grown to 
young manhood have from two to five hundred dollars depos- 


ited in the regular Savings Bank. The class system, by which 
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groups or classes of ten or fifteen boys can be instructed from 
night to night, in small rooms apart from the large general 
club room, in various trades, such as type-setting, carpentry, 
drawing, and whatever else may be thought advisable, is the 
work practically of a trade school or night school.* |The 
expense of instructing boys in this way is quite small, and the 
total number instructed is limited only by the desire of the 
boys for improvement. It also uses the time to benefit the 
boys and help make them good men, in a similar manner to 
the public school, when they might otherwise be on the 
streets in temptation, and forming habits which in later years 
would make them dangerous members of society. The whole 
tendency of the work in the room and outside is to help the 
boys, by advice, example, and the formation of good habits, 
to become good citizens and Christian men. 

Il. Organization. The machinery of the organization is 
as simple as business-like methods will allow. The work is a 
department of the work of the Committee and the Co-operating 
Members of the Committee for Christian Workers in the 
United States and Canada, a society of representative Christ- 
ian men and women of the various Genominations in all parts 
of the country and Canada. First there is a general or interna- 
tional committee, with the usual officers. This committee is 
appointed annually by the Committee for Christian Workers in 
the United States and Canada, or at the annual meeting of all 
the contributors to the work, which will be held at the request 
of twenty-five contributors. When not so appointed, they 
serve until successors are chosen. State committees are 
appointed to represent this general committee, and local com- 
mittees are appointed to represent the state committees. The 


*A noble benefaction of 82,509,000, recently given by a Philadelphia 
gentleman, to found a trade school for poor boys, will, it is estimated, 
provide for the instruction of about three hundred boys. The class sys- 
tem of the Work for Boys can be made to teach thousands of the same 
class of boys the same trades they learn in this school, while the expense 
is trifling in comparison with this large fund. 
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work is carried on by the agents of these three committees, 

who work under their direction, and devote their time and 
thought to the work. The general superintendent is the chief 
agent of the general committee. The state secretary is the 
agent of the state committee ; and the agent of the local com- 
mittee is the superintendent of the club. 

II. Slow it is begun and carried on. The general 
superintendent, or some one acting for him, visits a state, 
investigates as to the need for a work for boys, and makes 
inquiries concerning the most available men to appoint as a 
state committee. This is most important, as the state com- 
mittee must be men who are well and favorably known 
throughout the state. When good men are found for the 
committee, the plan of the work is explained to them, and, 
if they approve of it and are willing to serve on the commit- 
tee, they are appointed. The state secretary is then appointed 
us the agent of the state committee. The state secretary 
visits the various localities throughout the state, fixes on the 
places, after consultation with the general superintendent, 
where it is thought advisable to open rooms for the boys, 
nominates the local committee and gives them the benetit of 
his services in selecting a good man for superintendent, shows 
iim how to manage the boys, selects the books and games, 
and in other ways helps in organizing and setting the club in 
operation, After this is done he goes to some other city or 
town and proceeds in the same manner to open another room. 
If the local superintendent or committee desires his services 
at any time, he visits the local club and assists as they may 
Wish. Every superintendent communicates weekly with the 
state secretary, making a report of the condition of his club, 
and asking advice upon any matters about which he wishes 
information. The state secretary in like manner communi- 
cates with the general superintendent every week, giving 
him the facts concerning the different clubs which are in 
operation in his state, and asking information and direction 
concerning difficulties, etc., which may have arisen. In this 
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way there is thorough supervision, and the work may be kept 


in successful and permanent operation from year to year. 

IV. Llow the money is obtained and used. It is no part 
of the plan of the general committee to do anything for the 
state or the locality that the citizens themselves can or will 
do. It has been found by experience that the people of any 
state will readily contribute money for the boys of their 
own state, and the people of each locality will do the same for 
the boys of their city or town. It has therefore been arranged 
that there should be a general fund, a state fund, and a local 
fund. The general fund is used in setting the work in opera- 
tion in the various states. The state fund is used in setting 
it in operation in the various localities, and the local fund pays 
the local expenses. In other words, the general fund is used 
to employ agents who will visit the different states, secure the 
appointment of the right members of the state committee, 
assist them in selecting a state secretary, and co-operate with 
them and the state secretary in obtaining a state fund, instruct- 
ing the local superintendents, and supervising the local work 
in such a way as to secure the greatest good.* The state 
fund is used in employing the state secretary, and assisting 
the local committee in starting the clubs, selecting superin- 
tendents and aiding in other ways as stated above. The com- 
mittees have devised a plan for obtaining the state and local 
funds, so that it is done with no serious difficulty. The plan 
is such that a large number can be readily induced to share in 
the total annual expense, which, being borne by many, is not 
only not a burden, but is easily secured. It has been found 
more difficult to obtain the general fund, possibly because its 
use has not been so clearly understood. This general fund, 
however, is most important, for without it the local work can 
neither be started nor carried on with any degree of success. 


* The travelling expenses of the agents in organizing the state com- 
mittees, ete., are quite sinall. The chief use of the general fund is to 
supervise the work, and help the local clubs do the greatest possible good. 
In this way the money goes as directly to the boys as that contributed to 


a local work. 
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It creates not only the local work, but also all the money that 
is Obtained for the state and local fund. One hundred dollars 
contributed to it will produce a thousand dollars or more 
for the local club and the direct work for the boys. It is also 
an economical use of money. The agents of the general com- 
mittee and the agents of the state committees, who are 
employed by money, which has been provided as a result: of 
expenditure from this general fund, can co-operate with the 
local committees in such a way that they are able to organize 
and carry on a Work for Boys, at an annual expense of twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars. In all probability this work would 
cost from three to four thousand dollars, if a local committee 
had undertaken it independently. In facet, some instances 
have been known where as much as five thousand dollars have 
heen expended, by an independent and inexperienced commit- 
tee, for a work not as well organized or managed as that of a 
Boys’ Club, organized under the direction of the agents of 
the committee, the expenses for which the first year, includ- 
ing the fitting up, were less than fifteen hundred dollars. The 
general committee is the fountain head of the eutire work. 
They not only organize it, but by their supervision they add 
very largely to its value, increasing it, in some cases, to many 
times what it would otherwise be. It can be understood, 
without a word of explanation, that the good which can be 
done ina Work for Boys depends largely, if not altogether, 
on the way it is managed. The experience, which is of the 
very greatest importance in managing the local club, is fur- 
nished by the agents of the general committee, through the 
system which has been adopted. Not only has every one of 
the numerous details, from the selection of the superintend- 
ent and location of the city or town in which the club is to be 
opened, the manner of providing the local funds, ete., down 
to the smallest game which is chosen, received the judgment 
of the agents of the general committee, but, by the system of 
communication which has been established, their supervision 
is constantly exercised over the work, keeping it in operation, 
and making it do the greatest possible good. 














TEN TIMES ONE. 


*Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


THRIFTY S THANKSGIVING.* 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTITERTON, 

In this case the “girl” took an altogether new departure. She 
left before breakfast, in company with the best part of the contents 
of the wash-basket ; obligingly leaving on the stove the remainder 
of the coffee prepared for her own stirrup-cup. 

It was only after days lost in advertising, and a dreary round of 
the intelligence (?) offices, that they secured, at the price of skilled 
labor, a fresh importation from Germany, who was capable of 
laundry-work and cleaning but wholly ignorant of cooking. 

“A chance to utilize your expensive cooking-school course, 
Doris,” said Thrifty. And Doris smiled, very faintly, and took up 
the duty that lay nearest her. 

Bessie and the convalescent Chorus divided the chamber-work 
among them, and, donning a uniform of dust-cap, mittens and check- 
apron, took in charge the sweeping, dusting and arranging of parlor 
and sitting-room : wal Thrifty and Doris suiled to “ik pee at the 
sound of the fresh young voices hymning holy George Herbert's 
Elixir : — 

* ‘Teach me, my God and Ning, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee! 
‘A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine. 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 


Makes that, and th’ action, fine!” 


* Copyright, Iss, by Standard Publishing Company, and published 
with their permission. 
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“Thrifty, dear,” said Doris, with wet eyes, “I believe your 
thought of looking at life in a spirit of thanksgiving is going to lift 
us al] upon a higher plane.” 

“Tt is helping me, Doris, every day. Since I put by my vain 
repinings, and resolved to give thanks for all my blessings, it is won- 
derful how many blessings I perceive to which I was blind till now. 
There is health, and home, a fair education, enough to enable me to 
master my work, and the work itself. Why, Doris, even figures 
have a bright side when you master them instead of letting them 
master you |” 

‘But, O Thrifty!” said she, “ what are we to do about our 
Thanksgiving dinner? For the letters have not come, and our 
money is running short: and mother says we must not spend an 
extra cent this month.” 

“(and we have already invited two of the ‘lonesome people ’ 
who were to share our turkey and celery!” cried Bessie in dismay. 

Then Thrifty, with the smile and blush of the poet whose first 
efforts have been checked, flourished before their eyes an envelope 
with the Pursuivant stamp and drew forth a crisp, rustling check 
upon the B—— Bank. 

“It’s Circumstance, girls! They accepted my poem; they 
did better than that — they printed it.” 

“They did best of all,” cried Doris, “ they paid for it! How 


much, Thrif, Aow much?” 


“Well,” said the bard, coming down to earth with a sigh, “ It's 
not a fortune. It’s only five dollars.” 

“But I thought,” groaned Bess, ‘ that they paid that much 
for a line from Longfellow !” 

“My dear, they did — in time. Dut the Psalm of Life went 
literally ‘ for a song’ — they sent him the paper for a year!” 

“And the Song of the Shirt brought the author nothing!” 
cried Doris, anxious to shield her poet’s feelings. 

‘“ T'o leave poetry for prose, do you know what I’m going to do 
with this money? I’m going to make it provide us that Thankgiving 
dinner.” 

4), Thrif, that’s not fair! It ought to buy — something for 
your very own self.” 
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“Tt will, This will be my Thanksgiving offering. Mother 
and I are agreed to spend not another cent till we have further news 
from father, but she thinks, with me, that we must not give up our 
plan for the day, and is glad I should use the first fruits of my pen 
for the general good. So, if Doris can cook it, here’s the 
wherewithal to provide the banquet.” 

“So that it’s to be Thrifty’s Thanksgiving all through!” 
said the Chorus, as they planned the bill of fave. 

“ Girls!” said Doris, ‘* men don’t know the cost of food! Im 
sure we can contrive to save a little out of this fund, for Thrifty’s 
own spending.” 

And they did, bringing him six bright silver quarters; the 
remainder, after the ‘‘ raw material ” was conveyed to the pantry. 

But Thrifty, in pursuance of his plan, divided them evenly 
among the members of the B. S.C. And when Deacon Barnes 
counted the Thanksgiving collection he found in the box all six of 
those shining bits of silver. 

Why, the very sermon bore upon the thought that lay at the 
center of each heart; for this day Dr. Ernest felt moved to preach 
upon a text from Nehemiah: ‘dad they helped every man his 
brother ; and each one said to his neighbor, ‘ Be of good 
courage.” And the whole discourse was on the duty of cheerful- 
ness —the religion of being glad, and the certainty that cheerful 
helpfulness, faithful doing of the smallest, nearesé thing, is the key- 
note to which the universe responds — the way in which “ all things 
work together with God.” 

“Tt seems,” said the Chorus, “ that, without knowing it, Dr. 
Ernest is one of the Bright Side Club himself.” 

‘Tt seemed as if he knew,” said Thrifty, ‘the very words that 
we were needing.” 

Luncheon was hurried over, so that the Club might entertain 
with simple games the classes Bessie and Thrifty had taken in the 
Mission School. These were little waifs and strays, from by-ways 
and tenements, who had been gathered in by the Mission to be fed 
and clothed physically and spiritually. 

A busy two hours it was for the young hosts, but effort well 
repaid by the sense of nearness of teachers and classes, at the end. 
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“Only, poor Doris was scorching to a cinder in the kitchen the 
whole time!’ said the Chorus to mamma, in whose room they 
gathered for a moment before “ primping up ” for dinner, after they 
had set the table, and Bessie had executed a masterly clearing up of 
the parlors, chaotic after the children’s romping. 

Doris in these weeks had found practical cooking for hungry 
folk rather different from amateur concoction of dainty dishes. But 
she had persevered nobly and mastered the problems of good bread, 
properly-done steak, and palatable coffee — three results which will 
stay by her for life; and when the last delicate touches were added 
to the table, and she laid aside her apron to hurry into the parlor as 
the door-bell rang, it was with a glad certainty that the dinner was 
one to be proud of. 

Bessie had made brave struggles against her besetting foes, ‘the 
biues,’” and had formed already a habit which must ennoble her 
character. 

She had even found a bright side to that unlucky dress! For, 
under mother’s instructions, she had contrived to brush and rip and 
turn the skirt, and the moth-holes were hidden snugly under three 
hox-pleats at the back. 

It was with a triumphant sense of possessing a new and useful 
gift in the talent for “ making over” and trimming, that she joined 
the party in the parlor. 

And what a pleasant little party it was! There were the mem- 
bers of the Club, one and all showing their very brightest side to 
their guests. There was old Miss Patience Pettibone from across 
the way, sole survivor of a large family, and glad, in the cheer of 
the little circle, to escape from the ghosts that haunted all anniversa- 
ries in her large, silent house; and Amy Elton, an Art School girl, 
whom the holiday found far away from her northern home; and 
Thrifty had brought with him a lonely comrade from the office — a 
doleful, young fellow Ae would have been with no choice between a 
cold boarding-house or a musty reading-room in which to spend the 





evening. 

Amy proved to be a witty little minx, when once the ice was 
broken; and young ‘l'om Carson had a beautiful tenor voice ; and 
Miss Patience was a deep reader and an original thinker, who put 
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them on their mettle by quaint speeches and pat quotations. And 
the turkey was done to a turn, and the plum-duff (made after a 


recipe mamma found) was twice as healthy and not a third as costly 


as last year’s plum pudding; and the cranberries jellied just right, 
and the celery was crisp and white; and, altogether, that dinner was 
a grand success ! 

But the best of all was that—when they returned to the 
parlor — mother herself was installed there in her chair. The 
bracing new atmosphere of the household had had its effect, she said, 
on nerves and body: she had been quietly ‘trying her strength’ in 
little journeys around her room, and, with the doctor's leave, had 
prepared this little surprise for them. 

At the close of the evening, after the guests were gone, and the 
Bright Side Club gathered around the fire, mother drew from her 
pocket a letter which her fingers had been slyly cavessing all the 
evening : 

“Tt is from your father, dears: he is in Montana —” 

“Montana!” cried Bess. “ If there ’s one place, to my mind, 
farther off than Texas, it’s Montana!” 

‘“Hastily summoned there by wonderful news. ‘The Boom- 
erang mines,’ he writes, ‘in which we still retain our interest, after 
a season of depression, are once more in full activity. The discovery 
of the new lead has sent its stock up to a high figure. By one of 
those rapid turns of the wheel which are possible only in this 
country, I find myself again a rich man. It is my greatest joy, as 
it will be yours, to feel that the creditors of Thurlow & Co. can now 
be paid in full. This will reduce the sum two-thirds; with the 
remaining third I shall buy an interest in the house of Moffat & 
Maddux. You will observe this leaves no money in hand, after all. 
It exonerates none of us from the present necessity for economy and 
labor. But it gives me prospects of advancement which will in time 
lead to pecuniary comfort. I do not despair of eventually sending 
Thrifty to Harvard, but for the next four years he must remain in 
the office, and I think the habits there formed will prove invaluable 
toa character like his. As for the girls, they will learn to be real 
working bees instead of giddy butterflies. For us all, I believe, this 
loss of fortune, hard as it is to bear, is surely best!’ ”’ 


























THRIFTY’ S THANKSGIVING. 


“My father was one of the B.S. C. all along!” said Thrifty, 
as he helped his mother to her room, escorted by the whole bevy of 
girls. 

“ Lots of folks belong!” cried the jubilant Chorus, ‘ only they 
don’t know it!” 

The Bright Side Club is still in existence. It has never had 
either constitution or officers. Its only working methods are 
comprised in a few simple rules : 

I. Look on the bright side. 

If. Count up your blessings. 

IIL. Do cheerfully the duty that lies nearest. 

IV. Reach out and touch other lives to brightness. 

But mother says the family growth in character, religion and 
helpfulness dates from its organization and from THrirry’s 
THANKSGIVING. — The Young People's Standard. 


THE NEIGHBORS. 


I wAVE a Ten started here of married women, and we call our- 
selves ‘The Neighbors,” and do what we can where we can. I 
want some badges to unite us still more, aud that others may know 
where to come for help. We have some invalids to care for. There 
is one lady who has almost lost her sight, and is also poor, and we 
want to do what we can for her. She wants to get two rooms and 
take care of herself, but we want to help furnish them. Then there 
are a lot of Swedes, new comers, and I have got acquainted with one 
or two, and today I haye promised to go with them and introduce 
them to the superintendent of the Sabbath school, and he has prom- 
ised me that he will make a class for them with a Swedish teacher, 
So, if you come across any publications in their language, please 
remember me. ‘They are “the strangers within our gates.” 





CHICAGO ATITEN.EUM. 


As EARLY as 1871 the Chicago Athenzeum adopted the Wads- 
worth mottoes, making itself thereby a branch of the wide-spread 
Ten Times One organization. It is a branch of which the Central 
Society is justly proud. In previous reports our readers must 
have gotten a very good idea of the institution. It desires to bene- 
fit young men, and is thoroughly unsectarian in its spirit and aims. 
We copy from the report : — 

“On the 80th of June, 1888, the Athenzeum closed its seven- 
teenth school year. It is gratifying to be able to state that the 
last year has proved the most prosperous of all. Its vigorous 
growth is the more readily appreciated by noting the marked increase 
of the educational work. 

“The cash receipts for instruction alone the past year were 
$15,278, an excess of $1,594 over those of 1887, of $5,028 over 
those of 1886, and of 87,102 over those of 1885. 

“Tf we turn to the financial report for the first year we find that 
the total cash receipts that year were only $3,778, including $1,800 
from life-memberships and a donation of $1,000 from our never-to- 
be-forgotten friends of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union; 
while our total cash receipts for the past year amount to $24,208. 

‘It seems an almost incredible statement, that the history of the 
Athenzeum covers almost one-third of that of Chicago itself. Yet 
such is the fact. Surely it is not vain glory if we claim that the 
planting of such an institution as this, immediately after the fiery 
ordeal of 1871, was one of the best expressions of Chicago's broad- 
minded enterprise. That it is destined to grow with her growth 
and strengthen with her strength there can be no doubt.” 

Incidents are constantly occurring of great encouragement to 
the managers of the Atheneum. We quote one, which is but a fair 
sample of others. 

“Only a few days ago a young man entered our office, and, 
extending bis hand cordially, said, ‘Do you know me?’ I looked 
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into his intelligent face for a moment, and then it flashed through 
my mind —QO, yes, this is the young man who five years ago 
entered Professor Stuart's evening Latin class, became the best stu- 
dent in it, fitted for Harvard University, and afterwards wrote me 
a grateful letter, saying: ‘If it had not been for the Athenzeum 
evening classes, [ could not have entered college, because I had to 
work for my living during the day.” And now he has graduated 
with honor, and is about to begin the study of law.” It is hoped 
that at some future time an endowment fund will be raised for this 
institution. Its influence is acknowledged by prominent people and 
the work is every year increasing. 


BOSTON CLUBS. 


A MEETING of Ten Times One or Lend a Hand clubs in 
and about Boston was held in the South Congregational Church 
April 4, 1889. Representatives from many of the clubs were 
present. Doctor Hale delivered an address on the foundation, 
nature, and object of such clubs. He reviewed the work of the 
past year, giving some statistics of their growth. Within a year 
more than one hundred and fifty new clubs have reported to the 
secretary. ‘These clubs vary so much in the ages of the members 
that it is difficult to give any statistics of age. The youngest club 
known is under five years of age. and seems in its own small way to 
be doing excellent work. ‘There are clubs, too, of elderly people, of 
middle-aged people, of boys and girls, men and women. In the 
state of Massachusetts alone there are a hundred registered clubs. 
When the address was concluded a pleasant gathering was held in 
the vestry. Mrs. May, of Boston, who has passed much time in 
Italy, gave some little account of the Waldenses. The secretary of 
the clubs spoke of the importance of registration, as it enabled her 
to be of more assistance to the clubs and to bring them into better 
communication with each other. Rey. J. Stilman Smith also made a 
short address. The meeting then adjourned. 

Lack of space prevents our giving Doctor Hale’s address in 
this number, but we shall hope to do so at an early date. 
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Persons who are forming clubs, or are interested in Ten Times 
One work, are requested to address all letters of inquiry to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary of the clubs, and will 
gladly give information or help in forming them. It is desirable 
to keep the list of clubs as complete as possible, and all clubs based 
on the Wadsworth mottoes which have not sent in their names are 
requested to clo so. 





BUFFALO, 

CurrstMas, 1882, is a memorable date in the history of the 
Sunday school of the Church of the Messiah, for on that day was 
inaugurated a Ten Times One work which has proved not only « 
practical help to many poor families of Buffalo, but an influence for 
good in the hearts of both teachers and children which cannot be 
measured. <A class of young girls, desiring to do some practical 
Christian work, decided to try and make a poor family happy on 
Christmas, and, finding five needy families, two other classes were 
enlisted in the cause. Closets were ransacked for second-hand 
clothing, toys and books were gathered, provisions were collected, 
the butcher and baker were solicited to contribute. Every scholar 
with note-book in hand kept a record of the number who helped in 
any way, and when the happy day came it was found that, according 
to the Harry Wadsworth calculation, ten times one equalled one 
hundred and fourteen. The next year and every year since, the 
whole Sunday school has united in the work, and at this date we find 
that ten times one equals two thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine. ‘The method pursued has been as follows: The names and 
addresses of worthy families (who are not likely to receive aid in 
any other way) are obtained from the Charity Organization Society, 
and each class being assigned a family, a personal visit is made by 
teachers and pupils together on Christmas eve or Christmas day. 
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Many incidents might be related. One boy on hearing of the plan 
said, “Oh! that will be jolly, had rather do that than speak < 
piece.” Another little fellow gave up an afternoon's skating that he 
might store in a poor widow’s cellar a load of coal given by the 
father on condition that the boy would carry it in. One young girl 
said, ‘I did not know that there were such poor people in the world. 
I shall appreciate my lovely home more than ever.” It is helieved 
that such practical lessons in charity are worth more to children 
than many sermons. 

Christmas, 1888, seventeen families, numbering one hundred 
and twenty-five persons, were visited, and nearly all were found 
needy and appreciative. In some cases the mother could neither 
speak nor understand English, but it is a blessed fact that the lan- 
guage of charity needs no interpreter. In most cases the houses were 
found to be neat and in as good order as circumstances would allow. 

One widow with eight chillren evinced a beautiful spirits; he 
seemed glad to be able to work for her little ones, and said, ‘ Oh, I 
am so thankful that there are rich people in the world, for what 
would the poor do without them?’ One class took a Christmas 
tree, and with it a box of decorations which a dear little girl who 
does not attend this Sunday schcol had selected from her treasures. 
The home was so small that there hardly seemed room for the tree, 
but the mother said, ‘‘ I'll find a place to put it up, never fear,” and 
we know that she did. The true Christ spirit shone out of her eyes 
through tears of joy. 

One little boy, a scholar in the infant class, had been busy one 
evening with his brothers and sisters in selecting toys and books 
from their store. Weary with the excitement he fell asleep, and, 
waking up later, as from a dream, he cried out, ‘** Mamma, mamma, 
have J a poor family?’ See how the enthusiasm spreads: even the 
very little children do their share and feel the inspiration which 
comes to all who do even the least service “ in His name.” 

Five hundred persons assisted in the good work for 1888. 
The help given has not been only a dinner for Christmas day, 
with gifts to make poor children happy, but in many cases warm 
clothing for every member of a family and provisions to last several 
weeks. In the case of one woman whom we visited a few years ago, 
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another.”’ 


to a hospital; we also have some on hand. 


club has begun work under favorable 


with new vigor and fresh impulse. 


the use of the chapel and parlor adjoining. 


and proved the beginning of better days. 


NEW BEDFORD, MAss. 


number of scrap cards have been arranged. 


forward to doing a great amount of good. 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


strength to planning and arranging the work. 
deal of space for our operations, and are fortunate enough to have 


the aid was so substantial and so worthily bestowed that from that 
day to this she has never had to ask for charity. The practical 
encouragement coming ina time of sore need renewed her courage 


As we hear the 


record for this year let us resolve to continue the labor of love as 
the years shall come and go, taking for our motto the thought : 
“It is not life to live for one’s self alone: let us help one 


THe Lend a Hand Club connected with the Friends’ Sabbath 
school in this city las commenced work for the winter. The club 
is larger than last year. Some work has already been done. A 
package of clothing has been sent to Rev. David Sampson, a minister 


among the poor white people at East Bend, North Carolina. A 


Some have been sent 


A Thanksgiving dinner has been given a poor family and we 
intend to furnish another family with a Christmas dinner. The 
circumstances and looks 


Tue Lend a Hand Club of Washington does its work for the 
year in six months, owing to the fact that the membership consists 
largely of summer residents, and the permanent ones are so scattered 
and live at such distances from the centre that it is difficult for them 
to get together in the winter. ‘Therefore, when our Christmas box 
is sent off we adjourn till June Ist. Then I hope we shill start 


Our experience proves that it is an excellent idea to have the 
boys and girls come together for work, but they must be in charge 
of older people, who are willing to give a great deal of time and 


We require a great 
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If this picture furnishes any practical hints I shall be happy in 
having sketched it. In one corner is gathered the patchwork class, 
taking the very first lessons in sewing. their labors resulting in com- 
fortables, which prove a welcome feature in the box. Near them is 
another class, sewing upon gingham aprons, which went last year to 
Hfampton for the Indians. This summer we shall make long-sleeved 
sack-aprons as part of our contribution to the Sea-side Home. Next 
we come to a long table surrounded by little boys who are learning 
to cut out, neatly and carefully, pictures, large and small. These 
we put to three uses. Of clothes-frames we make screens, covering 
them with silesia, upon which are pasted black and white and col- 
ored pictures, in the arranging of which there is opportunity for a 
great deal of artistic skill. They are pinned on. then pasted by the 
boys. Our large picture cards consist of binder’s boards in two 
sizes—one to be hung on the wall, the others used as scrap books, 
but in a pile, easier for children to handle than a book. One or two 
ladies are kept busy at another long table arranging these pictures 
for the boys to paste. When the children’s work on these is finished 
more experienced hands bind the boards with bright colored silesias 
for a width of 1 1-2 inches, pasting them on, which adds much to 
their effectiveness on the walls. 

Our last group of boys sit on either side of a table on which 
are spread wall mottoes, made thus: A strip of silesia from four to 
five yards in length, according to the length required for text or 
motto, and half the width of the goods, is the ground upon which we 
place the letters, made of a happily contrasting shade of canton- 
flannel. Again skilful fingers must make the patterns, which are 
pinned on to the flannel, and cut out by boys. who again paste them 
on the muslin when they have been pinned in their proper places. 
The whole strip is then basted on strong brown paper. 

A bevy of older girls are always sewing industriously on vari- 
ous garments, which have hitherto been sent to special teachers con- 
nected with the Children’s Aid Society schools. The teachers 
report by letter for the children’s encouragement just what needy 
ones they have helped to clothe. This year our sewing will be 


entirely for the Sea-side Home. 
To our good friend, Miss Russell, of the Fruit and Flower 
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Mission of New York, we are indebted for helpful sugyestions as 
to our work, and to that society our Christmas box always goes. 
The contents are distributed among the public institutions and tene- 
ment houses. 


LANCASTER, MASS. 

Or the origin and organization of our society — The Neigh- 
bors, Branch No. 342 of the Order of ‘Send Me’ — its objects, 
and early work, you have already received some account. 

Since our last report our work has been, briefly : ‘The prepara- 
tion of, and sending to a needy family, a Christmas dinner (of suf- 
ficient variety, certainly, to suggest tlie possible later need of a call 
on the doctor, though happily no such result followed); cutting, 
making and repairing garments for our emergency, or, as we prefer 
to call it, ‘* Dorcas” box; holding regular fortnightly meetings, 
with executive committee meetings during the intervening weeks. 

At the regular meetings we have an established order of busi- 
ness, and all matters affecting the action and welfare of the branch 
are brought before them, sometimes leading to interesting discus- 
sions. One feature of these meetings is the reading, bearing always 
on our special objects — sometimes selections from ‘* LEND A HAND” 
magazine, or the ‘* Silver Cross,” and one very pleasant reading was 
furnished by the “Story of the Snow Blockade,” kindly sent us at 
Christmas time by Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

During the reading we busy ourselves with working on gar- 
ments intended for our ‘“‘ Doreas’’ box, after which some little time 
is spent in general conversation before adjournment. Recently one of 
our number gave us a very interesting account of a conference meet- 
ing of the King’s Daughters that she had attended in New York, 
well calculated to enkindle any waning interest that a slow progress 
may have induced. Most of us are past that enthusiastic season of 
youth that rides gaily over obstacies, yet we do not despair of doing 
a moderate amount of good, and possibly our older heads may keep 
us from some mistakes that younger ones might not foresee. 

I think none of us feels quite satisfied with the results of our 
first half-year, which is, perhaps, salutary in itself, but this one 
important fact is established: that we are started, united, and, so 
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far as good will, coupled with a very limited treasury, will permit, 
are ready to act. Our treasury, however, grows, if slowly. Each 
member pays an entrance fee of twenty-five cents, and a quarterly 
assessment of equal amount, and now and then a little donation drops 
in, very acceptably. We are often forced to remind ourselves of the 
old saying about ‘Great oaks,” ete., when talking over projects 
which we should like, at least, to be instrumental in starting. 

Our pleasant old town does not offer a wide field for charitable 
action, especially to those bent, as are we, on avoiding indiscriminate 
aid, and the encouragement of pauperism. Consequently we are 
beginning to feel that, unless we are willing to lie idle periodically 
— which we are not—we must turn our attention to calls outside 
our own town, and lend them a helping hand. But this would not 
be to the detriment of any home call that might arise, which would 
always claim and receive our first attention. 

At the outset the management of The Neighbors was given to 
the executive committee, but they soon felt that such division of 
labor as would give to each one, so far as possible, some definite part 
of our work, would best unite and strengthen us. Accordingly we 
formed: 1. A Reading Committee, which provides the reading 
for each meeting. 2. <A Library and Distributing Committee, 
which takes charge of the literature of the Branch, and loans it as 
desired, receives such papers, magazines, etc., as may be given us, 
and sends them wherever acceptable. 8. A ‘Dorcas’? Committee, 
which superintends the sewing-work, receives and cares for all con- 
tributions to our “Dorcas” box. 4. An Associate Committee, to 
confer with the sewing or benevolent societies of the different relig- 
ious societies of the town —all of which, except the Catholic, are 


represented in our membership — to establish, if may he, co-operate 
work with them, that we may be helped to “judge wisely and intel- 
ligently to lend a hand in His name.” ‘J'o aid their objects, as well 
as our own, our “Dorcas” box will always open at their call: 
Each of these committees keeps a record of its work, reports to, and 
is under the general supervision of, the executive committee. With 
this subdivision of labor we hope for encouraging results. 








LEND A HAND. 
NEPONSET, MASS. 
YOUNG LADIES’ AID SOCIETY. 


In June, 1885, a number of the young ladies of the village got 
together to prepare a box for the Oak Place Home, with no definite 
organization, but in the following November a regular society was 
formed, with a constitution, by-laws, and officers. The society at 
that time consisted of fourteen members, but new ones have joined 
from time to time, and now there are twenty-one. It is not a secta- 
rian organization, but has members from all the different churchies. 
Several of the young ladies have been married and gone from the 
place, but they still keep up their interest and do what they can 
to help. 

The meetings are held every other Tuesday at different houses. 
where we sew for any worthy object we hear of, while somebody 
reals to us. ‘Two or three of the clergymen of the village have 
kindly come on several occasions, and sometimes speakers from other 
places have come, but sometimes we are obliged to fall back upon 
our own resources, and one of the young ladies reads. 

There are no dues to be made at a specified time, but a heavy 
fine is levied upon members who do not attend all the meetings, a 
fine which grows heavier and heavier as the weeks roll by: namely, 
each member is obliged to pay one cent every time she is absent, and 
if she is absent for six months she has to pay twenty-five cents every 
time she is away after that. Every summer we have had a picnic, 
where each one carries something, and the supper is eaten under the 
trees, but at these picnics the jolliest time is after supper, for then 
we have all manner of games, besides the entertainment provided by 
a special committee. The annual meeting is held in January, and 
at this meeting we usually have a basket supper. 

Usually we have raised money by giving entertainments, but 
this year a new plan was proposed; it was that each member should 
ask her friends for ten cents, so that each one might bring a dollar 
to the treasury at a certain time, but as the day for handing in the 
money has not arrived we cannot tell whether it will be as success- 
ful as the entertainments were or not. 

Whenever anybody hears of an object that seems worthy it is 


brought before the members and voted upon. Sometimes we buy 
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material and make garments, other times we mend and make over 
old garments, and, if a little ready money is needed, we send money. 


Since the society was formed we have helped twenty-one families, 


and sent seven boxes to different organizations, besides sending money 
to several, In one instance a woman hurt her hand very badly and 
her sewing got behind hand, and her children sadly in want of cloth- 
ing, so she bought the material and we did the sewing for her. In 
another, a woman who had seen better days was obliged to sell soap 
for a living, and on account of the bad weather was unable to pay 
her rent, so we paid half of it. Among other things we furnished a 
hed at the New England Iospital. 

The Oak Place Home, the Blossom Street Home, the Sand 
Gardens, the Parmenter Street Chapel, and the Young Travellers’ 
Aid Society are some of the different organizations we have helped. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Our work is not as plain as we hope it will be made by keep- 
ing our eyes and hearts open “to do the next thing.” We have tried 
to relieve whatever cases of suffering and destitution have come 
under our notice, and to be awake to our church interests, especially 
to be mindful of those who are strangers among us. 


So FAR, our number is but six, but we are busy women, every 
one, and doing, we trust, the Master's work. We shall organize 
soon, under the name of the Club that “ Sows Beside All Waters.” 


WHEELOCK seems to me a place where papers, magazines, pic- 
ture-cards, such as most of us have in abundance, would be most 
acceptable if sent monthly, say. ‘Things sent through the mail 
probably reach there easier than when sent by express or freight. 
What a cheerless piace it must be for an educated, respectable per- 
son to live in! 














INTELLIGENCE. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


On the first day of February the Pundita Ramabai 
arrived in Bombay. She went immediately to Poona to con- 
sult with the advisory board of the Ramabai Association with 
regard to the establishment of the school. It was the opin- 
ion not only of the gentlemen of the board but of other 
friends who are interested that Bombay possessed more 
advantages than Poona for such an enterprise. It was there- 
fore decided to locate the school in Bombay. Ramabai, with 
the energy which characterizes all her movements, returned 
at once to Bombay and selected a house. 

Ramabai met, by request, a week later, many well-known 
Hindu citizens at the house of a friend. She explained the 
object of the institution, and stated that, while sufficient funds 
had been pledged to enable her to try this experiment, she 
looked for the sympathy and support of her country people. 
She felt sure that, notwithstanding the difficulties and preju- 
dices, they would in the end approve of her plan. She pro- 
posed to shelter the distressed and destitute widows, to give 
them a good education, and to teach them something which 
would enable them to earn their own livelihood. Though 
the school would be intended principally for widows, she 
proposed to admit also married and unmarried Hindu girls. 
She appealed to them for sympathy and counsel. Other 
speakers addressed the meeting, which was so far a success that 
it was resolved a committee should be appointed to co-oper- 
ate with her. It was also proposed to call a public meeting 
in behalf of the object. 
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Our readers will be glad to know that, although Ramabai 
has not yet asked financial assistance of her countrymen, x 
generous friend of education has offered a gift of 500 rupees 
to aid the school. 

By the latest reports we learn that Ramabai has already 
opened the school. She writes: ‘*I have one child-widow 
of an Orthodox Bramin family, about twenty-two years old, 
and three little maiden girls, also of Bramin caste, to begin 
my school with. Two other child-widows of the Orthodox 
caste have expressed a wish to come to my school, but have 
not decided when they will come.” 

The tone of the Pundita’s letters is hopeful. Ter teacher 
is with her, and the association has every reason to feel grati- 
fied with the manner in which her undertaking has been so 
far carried out, and the cordial reception which she has 
received from some of her country people. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


We observe with pleasure the great success of the Phil- 
awelphia Exchange for Women’s Work and Training School 
for Cooking, the salesroom and lunchroom having been suc- 
cessful bevond all expectation, while the Cooking School places 
opportunities for excellent training within the reach of wage- 
earners. To make the Exchange self-sustaining the managers 
need direct contributions, and the success and great useful- 
ness of the Exchange commend it fully to the help of its 
friends. 


MaryYLANp is soon to have a technical school for the edu- 
cation and training of both sexes in trades and manual arts. 
Mr. Jacob Tome, of Port Deposit, will give improved prop- 
erty worth $500,000, together with an endowment of $2,000,- 
000 or, possibly, $3,000,000, to establish an industrial school 
in that place, and equip it with all the latest and best facilities 
and appliances. 








WORCESTER SEWING SCHOOL. 





BY H. N. 


Tuts school began in 1877 and has been held, with vary- 
ing success, during the winter months, or from November till 
May, ever since. The opening afternoon, which is the first 
Saturday in the month, is occupied in learning the names of 
the children, their ages, and homes. The session is from 
half-past two till four. The first fifteen or twenty minutes are 
devoted to singing from the ** Sunny Side” and the ‘* Sewing 
Primer,” by Miss Kirkwood. The first question in the book, 
‘* How should a little girl be prepared for sewing?” cannot be 
asked too often or the necessity for neatness too strongly 
taught. Little hands can come up very readily and little 
voices speak very quickly in answer to the question, although 
their work does not always tell the same tale. They are 
questioned about different kinds of sewing, material used, the 
way to sew on buttons, whether the buttons are ail on their 
boots, and if they have been ‘helping hands” at home. 
Without having any religious exercises, we try to have not 
only a sewing school, but a place where the children may 
learn to love and follow truthfulness, unselfishness, and self- 
respect ; may feel that their teachers give time and strength 
to teach them, and they can only repay it by sewing their 
best, or helping in their turn some one else. After the exer- 
cises they go to their classes in another room. Each class 
numbers, or should number, only six scholars, but scarcity or 
absence of teachers may necessitate more. 

They sew upon small pieces of cloth or calico, first over- 
handing, then hemming and stitching. As this sewing is tire- 
some and monotonous, if their work shows patient effort, 
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small bags or handkerchiefs cut from light calico or gingham 
(white cambric needs too tine sewing for beginners) are given 
them to sew. As they advance they have sleeveless and short 
aprons, undergarments and pillow-cases. In one class they 
are taught to cut and make simple calico dresses. In a school 
with volunteer teachers it would not be easy, if it were well, 
to conform as closely to a regular course of instruction as in 
the public schoois. So much depends upon the interest and 
enthusiasm of the class teachers, that it seems best, as far as 
possible, to let each one follow her own wishes or methods ; 
insisting only that the work shall be well done, and, as far as 
may be, by the scholars; and that good sewing and a knowl- 
edge that will enable them to work away from their teachers 
are the ends to be gained, rather than garments quickly fin- 
ished. The children are allowed the cheice of garments they 
are to make within the range of their ability, and have the 
garment when neatly finished. 

The scholars are marked according to their attendance, 
neatness, and improvement. Prizes will be given at the close 
of the school for the best garments made wholly by them- 
selves. And we hope, also, to have specimens of button- 
holes, darning, and mending that will be worthy of prizes. 

Only a few of the children are from our own Sunday 
school, most are Catholics or Swedes. The salary of the 
superintendent is paid by a friend much interested in the 
school. One or two teachers are paid by ladies who cannot 
themselves teach: and the current expenses of the school are 
met by the penny contributions of the Sunday school. 

Prizes will not need be bought while so many homes are 
overladen with bric-a-brac andornamental needle-work, which 
Will be gladly given, and will please the children more than 
Wholly useful things. If we find any of them are really 
needy they are aided. Those classes are most successful 
Whose teachers are most interested and constant in attendance. 
Nothing confuses or retards a school more than want or 
absence of teachers. 
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Another stumbling block is the constant tendency to 
excuse too readily poor sewing. The present discomfort and 
tediousness to the child are more strongly felt than the last- 
ing gain of patience and ability to sew well. The average 
attendance thus far this year has been sixty, and both scholars 
and teachers seem to enjoy their Saturday afternoon. 


WHELEN INSTITUTE. 

Tue Women’s Curistian Association of Philadelphia 
received, in January, from Edward S. Whelen, Esq., a lot 
with two buildings in good repair on Radclitle Street, Bristol, 
Penn., to be used by the association as a home for girls, and 
2 memorial of Mrs. Isabella Nevins Whelen. Under the 
provisions of the deed the association may, with the consent 
of the Court of Common Pleas, sell this property in case of 
the property becoming unsuitable for the purposes of a home 
for girls, the proceeds of such sale to be re-invested in real 


estate to be held upon the same trusts by the W. C. A. 


THe Foulke and Long Institute for Orphan Girls, No. 
762 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, was founded and 
endowed by the late Mrs. Eleanor Foulke Long to provide 
domestic training and industrial education for orphan girls 
between eleven and eighteen years old, as an aid to their self- 
support. The close of its first term of instruction has brought 
already before the public very interesting and creditable 
results. The institute comprises five departments, two in 
literary and three in industrial studies, and maintains a high 
standard in all. But thirty pupils can be received until build- 
ings are erected for its use. 

The Industrial Home has recently been merged in this 
institution, hence other than orphan girls may now be received 
on a special fund. The increase of this fund by gifts and 
bequest would ensure a permanent and extensive technical 


school for girls. 

































THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN. 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Tuts is the title of a series of articles, a sort of symposium, 
written by women for the November number of the Universal 
Review. The papers treat of the ‘ Progress of Woman” in polit- 
ical education, in literature, in scholarship and in medicine. That 
is to say, these papers tell us how fur woman has advanced in the 
last quarter or half century towards obtaining a larger part in pub- 
lic affairs; what facilities women now have for higher education: 
what honors and distinctions women have won at the universities, as 
well as in the sterner studies in scientific and medical examinations. 
Mrs. Faweett’s paper interests me more than the others, as she 
writes more particularly on the political education of women.  Iler 
article gives us an encouraging forecast of the effect on public affairs 
when women have votes. Mrs. Fawcett seems to believe very firmly 
that the influence of women in politics will be felt very strongly, 
indeed chiefly, in the increased attention paid in the House of Com- 
mons, as also in the House of Lords. to the home and the domestic 
side of political questions. 

Apropos of this question of ‘The Progress of Woman,” a com- 
mittee has been formed, with Lady Aberdeen as president, for the 
purpose of returning women as members of the new county councils. 
Very many who do not actually support the demand for woman 
suffrage in Parliamentary elections will, nevertheless, sympathize 
with this new movement. There is no question but women have 
proved themselves most valuable on boards of guardians and on 
school boards. This is why women and woman’s influence certainly 
would be most desirable in all other local governing bodies. Espe- 
cially is this so with regard to the new county councils, inasmuch as 
just now there is an increasing tendency in England, as in the 
United States, to give municipal bodies larger powers to deal with 
the difficulties and dangers of social life. It is to this part of the 
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work that women are now claiming a share here in old England. By 
common consent, women are voters under the ‘‘ County Councils 
Act.” The number of women thus enfranchised is near upon one- 
fifth of the whole number of voters in the constituencies of London. 
It may be that women are not eligible for election to the county 
councils; nevertheless, if women are elected it is not very likely 
that any one would dispute their right to sit. Ata meeting of the 
Society for Promoting the Return of Women as County Councillors, 
heid at St. James’ Hall a fortnight ago, at which Mr. F. A. Chan- 
ning, M. P., presided, he (Mr. Channing) said, in his opening 
address, that although women on the register had a right to elect to 
the new county councils, and although they could be elected to 
school boards and boards of guardians, nevertheless their right 
tv be elected members of the county councils was questioned by 
some. In answer to these questioners, Mr. Channing reminds us 
that ‘‘nearly forty years ago Lord Brougham inserted in an act of 
Parliament a clause providing that, where the masculine gender was 
used, the term should include females, unless there was an express 
provision to the contrary.’ The first resolution was moved by Mrs. 
Chant, ‘That this meeting is of the opinion that county electors 
should not be restricted to one sex in their choice of a qualified and 
competent representative, and cordially approves of the movement 
for promoting the return of women as county councillors.” 

Margaret Lady Sandhurst and Miss Jane Cobden are, both of 
them, to contest divisions in London; Mrs. Massingham is a candi- 
date for the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire, and Mrs. MelLynam 
for the ‘Tewkesbury Division of Gloucestershire. Each of these 
ladies pointed to questions which must of necessity come before the 
councils — questions as to which the advice of women was most 
desirable and would be of far greater value in many respects than 
that of men. Miss Jane Cobden has already issued her address as 
candidate for the Bow and Bromley Division of the Tower Hamlets 
in the coming election for the county council of London. The Lib- 
eral and Radical Association of that division have unanimously 
resolved to support Miss Cobden, who, indeed, comes forward at 
their invitation. Miss Cobden, however, in her address makes no 
allusions whatever to political matters. She knows what good work 
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THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN. 
she and her sister women have done on the London school boards and 
on school boards in the large Provincial towns of England. She 
knows, too, how immensely useful women have been on boards of 
guardians. She knows, too, that in the work of county councils 
there is an equal, if not a much larger, opportunity for woman's 
influence and advice. So it is that in her address to the electors she 
more particularly emphasizes those questions which relate to the 
housing of the poor. ‘This she considers as the very first question 
amongst others in which women ought not only to have a vote but a 
voice, inasmuch as women, at least those who have given themselves 
to the work of organized philanthropy, know more and can accom- 
plish more than men in that direction. So Miss Cobden pledges her- 
self to use both vote and voice in ‘the furtherance of proposals that 
would secure purer and more cheerful conditions of home-life than 
are now possible for the vast majority of the laboring classes in our 
great city.” 

Of course in her address she includes many other matters vital, 
as she believes, to the general welfare of the great population of 
London, as the equalization of the rates, the popular control of the 
great London charities, the placing of the police under local control, 
and the completion of the Blackwall tunnel — matters which will at 
once occupy the attention of the county council. But the key-note 
of Miss Cobden’s address is the great question of ‘ Homes for the 
People,” and in so placing this the very first amongst the objects of 
her deep concern, Miss Cobden shows at once how great is the neces- 
sity of woman’s head and heart in the vital questions of the hour. 
She instinctively marks out in her address the true sphere of wom- 
an’s work in the new governing body of the great metropolis. 

One fact which strikes me as indicative of the progress of 
woman within the last half-century is the great advance in the sala- 
ries of lady-teachers in our board schools. More than a third of the 
school-mistresses in the London school board have salaries of over 
£200 a year, and there are as many as a thousand school-mistresses 
in London and the large Provincial towns together who receive £150 
and upwards per annum. ‘This fact seems to show that women of a 
much higher social class than formerly have of late years been 
attracted to this peculiar field of labor, and that only women who 
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have been thoroughly trained for the work are eligible for the posi- 
tion of school-mistress in board schools. There are numbers of fairly 
well educated ladies who every now and then are driven by stress of 
circumstances to seek employment either as governesses or clerks. 
But the average salary of a governess is barely £50 per year, and 
her freedom is very much restricted, so that she seldom has any 
time she can call her own. A lady clerk, either in the postal or the 
telegraph service, is her own mistress out of office hours, but her 
pay, which at first is only £40 or £50 a year, does not for many 
years reach £100, out of which she has to pay board, lodging and 
washing, which the governess has not to pay. LEither of these is 
very lucky if she can obtain a month's holiday per annum. Evi- 
dently the school boards with lady managers and members are doing 
much throughout England towards the ‘‘ Progress of Woman.”’ 
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A CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION. 
CONSTITUTION. 


I. The club shall be called The Citizens’ Association of 
Ward Nine. 

If. Its purpose shall be to provide the citizens of the 
ward with a clear, non-partisan account of the records of 
their representatives, to rouse the younger voters to a sense 
of their political duties, to elevate politics above a commer- 
cial level, and to stimulate the nomination and election of the 
most fitting representatives to office. 

If. The active membership of this club shall at no time 
exceed two hundred. 

IV. With certain exceptions enumerated below, any 
registered voter in Ward Nine may be eligible for active 
membership. 

V. No holder of any political office, with the exception 
of the members of the local ward committees, shall be eligible 
for active membership, and if an active member shall be 
elected to any such political office, his resignation shall follow. 

VI. The will of the club shall be the only restriction en 
honorary membership. Honorary membership shall not carry 
with it the right to vote. 

VII. A negative vote equivalent to one-tenth the num- 
ber of votes cast shall exclude an applicant for membership, 
and an assenting vote from at least one-third the active 
members shall be necessary for election. 

VIII. The officers of the club shall be a president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. These officers shall be elected 
after the appointment of committees at the annual meeting in 
December. 
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IX. The three regular meetings of the club shall be held 
respectively at least five days before the first party caucus in 
September, at least five days before the first party caucus in 
November, and during the last week in December. Special 
meetings of the club may be called by the president and ut 
least two members of the executive committee. 

X. <At the annual meeting in December the president 
shall nominate separately, subject to the confirmation of the 
club, four committees of five members each. The chairmen 
of these committees shall, with the regular officers of the 
club, constitute the executive committee. 

XI. These committees shall be known respectively as 
the senatorial, the representative, the aldermanic, and the 
council committees. It shall be the duty of the senatorial 
committee to present at the September meeting a condensed, 
non-partisan record of the acts of the senator representing 
this ward. This record shall be compiled from the steno- 
graphic reports, and shall present not opinions but facts. 
The representative committee shall at the same meeting pre- 
sent a similar record of the representatives of this ward. 
The aidermanic and council committees shall present at the 
November meeting records similarly prepared of the alderman 
and councilmen representing the ward. 

XII. The meetings in September and November shall 
be open to the public, but the right to the floor shall be 
extended only to members of the club and to the various rep- 
resentatives of the ward, the latter to receive special notice 
of all public meetings. 

NIV. There shall be an annual assessment of one dol- 
lar to be levied and paid before the tenth day of each Jan- 
uary. Non-payment of dues shall debar from the rights of 
membership. 

XIV. The constitution may be amended at any time-by 


a vote of two-thirds of the active members. 
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THE CHELSEA LEAGUE. 


Tue predominant idea of this league was this: That, if 
woman were to ask for the privilege of exercising the right 
of suffrage, her first duty was to educate herself in the prin- 
ciples and methods of the government in the conduct of 
which she desired to take a part. 

The league very wisely determined to commence with the 
study of their own municipal organization. 

The school committee of the city of Chelsea, with com- 
mendable breadth of view, recognized the educational char- 
acter of their proposed work, and placed a room in the High 
School building at the disposal of the society for their 
monthly meetings. 

Some preliminary meetings were held in the autumn 
months of 1887, and the work was formally entered upon at 
the January meeting, 1888. This meeting was devoted to a 
history of the old town of ** Winnimisset,” afterwards Chel- 
sea, from its incorporation in 1739 to its adoption of a munic- 
ipal form of government in 1857. Papers were read by the 
members, and some of the older residents contributed their 
personal reminiscences. 

The February meeting was devoted to the history of the 
change from town to city government, and the consideration 
of the city charter. 

At the March meeting the city ordinances furnished the 
topic, and the city treasurer described at length his duties and 
responsibilities under them. 

At the April meeting the annual city report was taken up 
and discussed, and the superintendent of schools gave an 
interesting address upon ‘* Schools and Their Relation to City 
Government.” 
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At the May meeting the club closed the year with a 
reception to their friends. Their annnal report showed «2 
satisfactory condition of the affairs of the league. 

It should be noted that the members prepared themselves 
upon the topics assigned for the meetings by private study, 
Dr. Mowry’s book upon Civil Government being used as a 
guide, but not to the exclusion of other works. The study 
of the reports, charters, etce., of other cities was not 
neglected. 

In a letter relative to the later work of the league, Miss 
Gould states that the interest in it has been fully maintained. 

The study of state government was introduced by the 
president in a paper analyzing the state constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the subject was continued at the next meeting 
by a lecture from Mayor Champlin upon the ** Duties of State 
Senators and Representatives.” 

Having completed their study of the state constitution 
they propose to interrupt the course upon civil government 
by devoting one meeting to hearing an address from Col. 
William H. Hart upon *«* The Legal Condition of Women.” 


Two subsequent meetings will be occupied with the study of 


the National Government, and close the work for the year. 

It is especialy gratifying in these days of ignorant 
demand for rights to see these Chelsea ladies so conscien- 
tiously fitting themselves for duties. The result of giving 
women the right of suffrage will be good or bad in direct pro- 
portion to their knowledge or ignorance of their new duties. 

This Chelsea movement appears to have won the approba- 
tion and support of all of the more intelligent portion of their 
community, including city officials, past and present, teachers, 
and school authorities. 

It is proper here to say, what has been omitted in the 
article and letter referred to, that the success of the Chelsea 
League has evidently been due in large measure to the initial 
impulse and subsequent wise direction which it has received 
from its faithful and accomplished president. 
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EIGHTEENTH REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS. 





THE report concerning the State Prison shows a slight but 
steady increase in crime since 1884. It deprecates the 
inequality of sentences under the act relative to the punish- 
ment of habitual criminals. This statute has not been prop- 
erly applied, and its present administration engenders 
contempt of the law. After noting the present excellent con- 
dition of the State Prison and recent improvenients, the 
report advises the abolition of the practice of charging a fee 
for the admission of visitors. It recommends better provi- 
sion for the remuneration of subordinate officers of the prison, 
so as to induce men of character to remain in the service, and 
also the establishment of evening schools, as desired by the 
warden, an experiment which has proved satisfactory and bene- 
ficial in other State prisons, both in the consequent effect upon 
the discipline and in its influence upon the subsequent life of the 
convict. The report on the ** Reformatory School” urges many 
necessary improvements and appropriations needed to sustain 
the Reformatory in its work, to which we hope to refer again. 

The condition and management of all the county jails 
and houses of correction in the state are favorably mentioned. 
At the close of the year ending September 30, 1888, there 
were in all the prisons 5,698 persons— 4,819 males and 879 
females; of whom 325 males and 49 females were awaiting 
trial. The whole number of cases begun in all the courts 
dming the year was 79,965, an increase of 7,230 over the 
preceding year. In addition to these the Supreme Judicial 
Court disposed of three murder cases, resulting in one acquit- 
tal and two convictions. The convicted persons are now serv- 
ing life sentences. The commissioners especially recommend 
such legislation as will facilitate the examination and super- 
vision by them, as the law requires, of the expenditures of 
the State Prison system, and will supersede the many confused 
previous enactments and embody in clear and comprehensive 
form all laws relating to the prisons of the commonwealth. 








REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Hartrorp, Conn. — Women’s Christian Association. 
Twenty-first Annual Report. President, Mrs. George Kel- 
logge; Secretary, Mrs. George M. Stone. The association 
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strives to advance the temporal, moral and religious welfare 
of women, especially young women who are dependent tor 
support upon their, own exertions. Current expenses, 
$3,910.79; balance on hand, 8.97. 

Boston. — Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Fourteenth Annual Report. President, Mrs. A. J. Gordon: 
Secretary, Mrs. H. G. Rice. The union is for the promotion 
of temperance. Current expenses, $1,892.53; balance on 
hand, 8289.06. 

Boston. — City Missionary Society. Seventy-second 
Annual Report. President, Arthur W. Tufts; Secretary, 
Rey. Elijah Horr, D. D. The society provides religious 
instruction and temporal relief to the poor. Current expenses, 
$19,221.46. 

SoutH Postox.— Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded. Forty-tirst Annual Report. President, Samuel 
Eliot ; Secretary, W. W. Swan. The school has two depart- 
ments — one for the education of feeble-minded persons ; the 
other, the custodial department. Current expenses, $61.- 
286.47; balance on hand, $4,991.53. 

Boston. — Gwynne Temporary LITome for Children. 
Annual Report. President, John D. Williams; Clerk, 5. 
Parkman Blake, Jr. A home which receives children for 
adoption, and also cares for needy ones who for various 
reasons should be placed there for a longer or shorter period. 
Current expenses, $9,773.43; balance on hand, $793.29. 

CHARLESTOWN.— /lunt Asylum for Destitute Children. 
Twentieth Annual Report. President, Mr. Horatio Welling- 
ton; Secretary, Mr. George H. Pendergast. Daily care is 


given to children whose parents are called from home, also a 
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temporary home to children who are to be adopted. Current 
expenses, $2,436.11; balance on hand, 318.68. 

Boston.— Children’s Island Sanitarium. Third Annual 
Report. President, George Hayward, M. D.: Treasurer, 
John O. Shaw, Jr. The sanitarium receives convalescent 
children for a stated time. It also receives women for $3.00 
per week. Current expenses, $5,457.12. 

Boston.— West End Nursery and Infants Hospital. 
Sixth Annual Report. Presédent, Henry I. Allen: Secre- 
tary, Henry C. Haven. The objects are the cure of disease 
in children under two years of age, prevention of disease by 
securing proper care to infants, and the teaching of mothers 
how to care for their little ones. Current expenses, 810,- 
067.113; balance on hand, $356.53. 

Boston.— Port and Seamen's Aid Society. Twenty- 
second Annual Report. President, Alexander McKenzie, D. 
D.: Secretary, Iorace P. Chandler. The society endeavors 
to promote the moral and religious improvement of seamen, 
and also to afford aid to the sick and the poor. Current 
expenses, 818,127.55; balance on hand, $3,052.55. 

Boston.— Particular Council of Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Annual Report. President, Thomas I. Ring: 
Secretary, J. J. Mundo. The council employs a man to 
visit courts in the interests of poor, friendless children, and 
to relieve them as best he can. This is the additional work of 
the last year. Current expenses, 31,120.50; balance on 
hand, $528.37. 

Boston.— Llome for Aged Men. Twenty-cighth Annual 
Report. President, D. Waldo Salisbury; Clerk, David I. 
Coolidge. A home for respectable aged and indigent men. 
Current expenses, $22,690.50; balance on hand, $3,518.57. 

Boston.— Children’s Friend Society. Fifty-titth Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. Joshua Lincoln; Secretary, Miss 
Katie M. Mason. The society provides a home for the recep- 
tion, care, and education of destitute children, as boarders or 
to be surrendered to them. Current expenses, $6,374.10; 
balance on hand, $425.41. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE RELATION OF MODERN MUNICIPALITIES TO QUASI-?PUBLIC 
Works; a report of the committee on public finance to the Council of the 
American Economic Association. Baltimore: American Economic 
Association. 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY; AN Essay IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
CriricisM. Matthew Arnold. London: Sinith & Elder. 

PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPpLoyre. WN. DP. Gil- 
man. Boston: Toughton, Mitlin & Company. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. E.C. Lunt. New 
York: Putnam. 

THe EsTABLISHMENT OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN SAN FRAN- 
cisco. Bernard Moses. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 

INDIAN LIFE. RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL. John C. Oman, London: T. 
F. Unwin. 

HOUSENOLD SERVICE. Mary A. Lipley. Buffalo: Women's Educi- 
tional and Industrial Union. 

THk Economic INTERPRETATION OF History. J. E. T. Rogers. 
New York: Putnam. 

Essays ON PRACTICAL VPoLitTics. ‘Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 
Putnam. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR Boys. A. Sluys. 
New York: Industrial Education Association. 

Tne Ernics Or SOCIALISM. S. Sonnenschein. London. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITIONIST. OR PROHIBITION BY THI 
PEOPLE. J.N. Stearns. (Compiled.) New York: National Temperance 
Society. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS: AN Essay. D. G. Thompson. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 

CouNT TOLSTOL AS NOVELIST AND THINKER. Lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution. C. E. Turner. London: Trubner & Company. 

ETHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF CRIMINALS. II. D. Weys. 
New York: Industrial Education Association. 

THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM AS EMBODIED IN THE LEGISLA- 
TION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. J. H. Wigmore. Boston: C. C. Soule. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. The Washington Book Chronicle, just 
now undertaken by Messrs. W. H. Lowdermilk & Company. of Washington. 
D. C.. gives us for the first time what has so long been needed —a careful 
index of the government reports. It will be published quarterly, at the 
price of only twenty-five cents a year. So much information of the first 
importance is sealed, almost hermetically. in these reports, that an enter- 
prise like this of Messrs. Lowdermilk & Company becomes one of great 


importance. 

PRISONERS OF POVERTY ABROAD. Telen Campbell. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

Primary EpucatTion. Mary Putnain Jacobi. New York: Putnam's 
Sons. 

THe History OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. Rev. J. Verschoyle. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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